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BY GEORGE J. VARNEY. 
@) to you, Frank?” 
My “Which one, Dick?” 


’ breath away.” 


“Ah, Dick— caught 
last!” 
“ Canght! No, dot 





affect blondes.” 

once, which came nigh having a tragical ending.” 
“You haven’t told me her name yet,” said 
pertinaciously. : 

“ Her name is Miss Ellen Wentwortb.” 

** Come up to my room, will you, Frank?” 


from his chair and walked along with me. 


glasses of wine might bring out the whole story. 


Margarita, of the vintage of ’47.” 
Frank is very susceptible to fine flavors, but 


which was soon expressed. 
“ Now, Frank, for that adventure,” said I. 


you.” 


just sipped a few drops, and set it upon the table. 


sell me a boat. It was strong, neat and ‘hew, and 














A WIP IN A WRBK. 


HO is the lady that nodded 


that I meant the last one. 
“Well, that light, lively 
one. She almost took my 


I meant to get his re-. 
ply, without humoring his 
mood, but in doing so, I 
rather overstated the facts. 


“ Well, sir, [had an adventure with that woman | wards me. 


He looked towards the parlor longingly, but rose 


Frank was not much given to relating confidences, 
though he is believed to have a pretty large stock of 
material; but, from his having voluntarily spoken of 
this affair with Miss Wentworth, I hoped a few 


“ My friend Walters brought with him some capital 
wine,” said I. “We discussed a bottle yesterday, 
after dinner, and I prevailed upon him to let me 
have a couple. It is a California product—Vin de 


could get nothing but monosyllables from him until 
he had disposed of several delicious glasses, which | terest or curiosity. 
was not quickly. When he had finished them, how- 
ever, he leaned back in his chair, with an expression | taking the gentleman’s hand, walked along with 
of satisfaction that betokened his full approval, | them. A few minutes later, and the boy came out 


“Well, pour me another glass, and I'll give it to 


“It isn’t much of a story,” he began, but stopped 
to twist himself into an easy position. ‘We had | hauteur. 
been up to the lakes—Tom Manning, Will Harding, 
Jordan and Cary. I went back by way of S——, to | Rock; we mean to lunch there!’ 
see what was the quality.of the new hotel at “The 
Gulf,” and what sort of people were gathering there, 
before deciding whether to take my mother and sister: 
to that or some other “cottage by the sea.” The new | door?’ 
house proved to be all that could be expected; and 
the old house had been enlarged. Both had an ex- 
cellent class of guests, and the season promised very | to make this trip with them. 
well, The next morning, after an early cup of coffee, 
1 took a long walk on the shore, quite round to that 
little hamlet on the river. A man here wanted to 


bought it at once at a very reasonable price. It is 
such a bother to depend on a hired boat—and you can | cided to go, and see what would come of it. 
readily sell at some price or other, on departure, so 


purchase. 


countenance showing the utmost surprise. 


ed you had it not been for that.’ 


saw you a few weeks ago,” said I. 


did you get this sunburn, and other disguises?’ 


house, with a bow and a mischievous smile at me. 


his promise. 

*Mr. Morton,’ he repeated, ‘is your boat neat and 
safe?’ 

“** Tt is new and fresh, and, in good hands, perfect- 
ly safe, sir,’ I replied. 

“T thought he wanted to borrow, and should have 


only the lady with him was to be its occupant. 

“*Well, sir,’ continued he, ‘if your boat is clean 

and safe, as you say, I engage you for to-day, and, 

perhaps, to-morrow.’ 

**T was dumb with surprise. He had taken me for 

@ boatman, and my statement 4s a bid for patronage. 

“* «My boat is at your service,’ I began. 

“‘All right. Iam Mr. Wentworth,’ said he, inter- 

I] rupting. And he tarned up the steps, followed by 
the lady, who, I thought, regarded me with some in- 


“A boy met them, as they entered the house, and, 


again. He found me on the piazza, and delivered 
his message, thus: 

*** We shall want you at nine o’clock.’ 

“Evidently Mr. Arnold had not only refrained from 


I filled it to the brim, and finished my second. He | making me known, but had furnished me with a 


character according to my appearance. 
“*For what, sir?’ [I asked the boy, with some 


“** Please, sir, we want you to take us up to Goody’s 


*** Who are to compose the party?’ 1 inquired. 
*** Pa and sister Nell, Miss Elsmore anid 1.’ 
“** Was that Miss Elsmore whom you: met at the 


*** No; those were pa and sister Nell.’ 

“Asa gentleman, I should very much have liked 
Why not as a boat- 
man, since I was only known to them as such? I 
rather liked the lady whom the boy called ‘sister 
Nell,’ and wanted to see more of her, but should be 
I | very likely to miss of it, if I went home and waited 
for my mother, without trying this excursion. I de- 


**+T shall be ready fur you at the hour—nine 


that itis really better to buy than hire. Therefore, | o’clock,’ said [ to the boy. 
asIcan trim a sail, or handle an oar equal to a 
wrecker, I prefer to own my own boat, and be my own 
boatman, I set the sail, and started back by water. 


L 


*“*T went to my room, and stood before the mirror. 
Thad bardly seen my set blance, saving the shadow 
the sun cast upon the ground, siuce I left home a 





She skimmed over the waves like a petrel. Her bal- 
last was right, so that she didn’t rock atall; and I 
came up to the little pier just as the gong sounded | knife and a comb. 
for breakfast, extremely well satisfied with my 


“As I walked up towards the house, a gentleman 
hurried past me, whom I saw was our clergyman, 
Mr. Arnold. At my salutation, he whirled about, bis 


* ‘Ah! Mr. Morton; you are in.complete disguise. 
I knew your voice, and should hardly have recogniz- 


** © You are looking in better health than when I 


“ «Yes, he replied; ‘I have been stopping here a 
This was just perverse- | week, and already feel much improved. But where 
ness; for he knew, of course, 

I told him of our trip to the lakes, and requested 
that he would not make me known at the hotel, as I 
was not in acondition for fashionable society. He] me as Nell. 
assured me that I might rely upon him; then went 
up the steps to the piazza, where an elderly gentle- | to be rallying her upon it. 
man, with a young lady on his arm, was bowing to 
him. He was to go away before noon, and I had no 
thought but that he would keep his promise. The 
at | parties conversed a few moments, with frequent 
glances at me, who had lingered on the lawn to avoid 


Ij | meeting them. Presently Mr. Arnold went into'the 
She isn’t the style to carry 


me off. She’s too mercurial; and, besides, I do not | Then the gentleman and his companion—the moat | difficulty. 


piquant, charming lady [ever met—came down to- 
I was sauntering off, when the gentleman 
called my name. I was really astonished, supposing 
1, | that Mr. Arnold had managed in some way to evade 


been only too glad:to put it at his service forever, if 


fortnight before. My only toilet-case was a breast- 
pocket, and its utensils were a tooth-brush, a small 
And here I was, black and un- 
shaven, taken for a boatman. 

“1 felt mortified that, with so finely-formed limbs, 
and so good a figure as Iam acknowledged to have— 
and rather good features, too —a suit of rough clothes 
and a litile tan should hide all my claims to gentility. 
My broad-rimmed hat, while it kept m: forehead 
white, also hid the upper part of my face; and my 
hands, too, were brown enough to agree with my 
face. My limp woollen clothing, though unstained 
and fresh, agreed well with my bearded and sun- 
burned cheek. : 

“At breakfast I was set at the extreme end of the 
table de hote; and, before I had finished, the party 
whom I was to take to sail came in, and were placed 
at the other extremity of the table. I think none of 
them saw me except the lady at the end, known to 
She was more silent than usual, it 
seems; for as I came out of the room, they appeared 
I fancied that she was 
studying me, for I several times caught a glimpse of 
the sudden turning away of her eyes. If she was 
not watching me, why should not our eyes some- 
times have met, sitting directly opposite as we were? 
“In the hall I encountered Mr. Arnold. There 
wasan amused smile on bis face, and I at wnce de- 
manded why he had not managed to get me out of 


“** My dear Mr, Morton, you might have got your- 
self out by a simple refusal. But it appears to me a 
matter of congratulation, rather than one to be got 
out of.’ 

“«¢ Why 80, sir?’ I inquired. 

“*Tsn’t Miss Wentworth, the lady in whose service 
you are engaged, a mort charming woman ?’ 

“¢That may all be; but if she is as excellent as she 
appears, I should desire to be known to her as a gen- 
tleman, rather than a servant,’ I replied. 

“¢She is cultivated and accomplished. They do 
say she is a little given to coquetry.’ 

“¢ What did you tell them of me?’ 

***] told them you were perfectly reliable, and a 
fine fellow.’ 

« ¢ Where do these people live?’ I inquired. 

“¢In R—. And you had better induct yourself 
into Miss Wentworth’s good graces as much as pos- 
sible to-day, for Mr. Benson, said to be her most fa- 
vored suitor, comes to-morrow, I hear.’ 

“¢T don’t think circumstances are at all unfavor- 
able to Mr. Benson,’ I replied. 

“JT was at the pier promptly at nine, and, a fow 
minutes later, the two ladies and the boy came down. 
*¢ Papa thought he must attend to some business 
at S—— this morning, so we shall have to make 
greater demands on your gallantry, Mr. Morton,’ 
said Miss Wentworth. 

“Ah, how charmingly she said this! 

“¢You will find my gallantry equal to any de- 
mands you may make.’ 

‘This was going a little further than I intended 
out of the boatman’s character; but how should 1 
speak in rougher language to her? 

‘* Miss Wentworth named us to each other; then 
I assisted them into the boat, while Master Harry 

tugged along a basket of refreshments. I was cap- 
tain, all hands, and stevedore. I helped Harry 

along with his basket, and brought from the house a 

box of ice. Then, hoisting sail, we stood round the 

point for the mouth of the river. The ladies were 

busy watching the play of the water along the boat, 

and looking down for the fishes; and, after the sail 

was set, I had opportunity to study them. 

“ Miss Elsmore was a brunette, with black hair, 

and dark, dreamy eyes, and rather quiet in her man- 

ner. Her voice was correct in accent, but there was 

some sort of foreign or peculiar tone that made it 

strangely effective.” 

«I should like to have seen her,” cried I, breaking 

in upon the narrative. 

But he was intent on a more charming vision, and 





**Miss Wentworth’s hair is like pale gold; quiet, 
tender blue eyes; lips that open with a smile—too 
red fur primnees, and too firm to pont; a complex- 
jon— Well, you saw her—I’ve said enough.” 

“But how of Miss Elsmore?” asked I, again 
interrupting. 

“Lips, fall; figure, a girlish Venus de inertia, of 
course. Show me a face, and 1’ll tell you what the 
style of the figure is, unless there is an accidental 
deformity. Miss Wentworth, I must say, had a trifle 
the advantage in elegance, thougli she erred, per- 
haps, in vivacity, as much as Miss Elsmore in 
languor.” 

“ Rather dangerous companions both for an inex- 
perienced and susceptible boatman,” said I, again 
interrupting him. 

He laughed p tly, stroking down his whis- 
ker with his left fingers, while his right hand brought 
the delicate aroma of the Margarita under his nos- 
trils. He took one sip from the glass, then continued 
his description. 





or thereabouts—rather quiet, but with a quick glance 
to his eye. He and Miss Elsmore, in the bows, were 
interested in counting the jelly-fish as they fanned 
themselves up into the sun. Harry's cane was soon 
transformed into a spear for the inviting fish, and se- 
cured by a mackerel line held by Miss Elsmore. 
Harry was almost unerring in his aim, and the lady 
watched the agile boy with sympathy and delight. 
Mixs Wentworth was back of the mast, plying me 
with nautical phrases, which she had at her tongue’s 
end, but didn’t understand any better than I do the 
lingo of ladies’ costume. I explained them to her, 
and from sea-terms went to voyages, her charming 
piquancy and naiveness making me forget entirely 
the circumstances of my situation. So we went from 


to authors, literature and art. Then we wandered to 
Rowe, Athens and Venice, and were becoming sen- 
timental in mythology, when I saw Miss Elsmore 
swing her sunshade aside, torgetting Harry and the 
jelly-tish, to listen to our conversation. This remind- 
ed me of the role I had undertaken to play ; therefore 
I at once assumed a rougher tone, and plunged into 
a series of blunders. Miss Wentworth looked puz- 
zled; but, turning, she saw Miss Elsmore was listen- 
ing, and comprehended immediately my purpose. 
She gave mea quick glance of understanding, while 
an amused smile played about her mouth. A bright- 
er color came upon her cheek, and she grew sober 
and silent, and looked over the side into the water. 
Miss Elsmore’s attention went back to Harry and the 
jelly fish. She might still think me a vulgar boat- 
man, but Miss Wentworth was not to be hoodwinked. 
“We had come to the mouth of the river, and our 
course was, now diff t. The position of the sail 
was changed, effecting a new arrangement of the 
party, and I was left alone and unaddressed, except 
by a few questions about points and distances along 
the shore. The current of the river was offset by the 
still incoming tide, and we were able to beat up 
about as fast as we had gone outside. On the right, 
the banks were steep and rocky, for the river swept 
along the base of a chain of hills; while on the left 
the shore was low and grassy, except where little 
swells and hammocks exposed a surface of yellow 
sand. Jast above us, a hill loftier than the rest sent 
a rocky spur out into the river, which terminated in 

an almost perpendicular descent. This was Goody’s 

Rock. Below, the river sweeping around had worn 

it away, until midway of its height the rock fairly 

overhung the water. On the landward side next to 

us, the hill descended, smooth, steep and green, to a 

thicket of dark evergreens and silver birches, 

through which a bright stream slipped and dashed 

down to the river. Above, the grassy slope was 

crowned with acincture of beautiful maples, and be- 

hind them loomed up the gray, rounded rock. A 

flock of sheep were feeding above us; and so steep 

was the hillside, that all kept their heads up hill of 
their bodies, not finding any other a firm position. 








took no notice of my interruption. 


Taeir whiteness standing out strongly from the green 


“ Harry was a slender, fair-haired boy of fourteen, ~ 


vovages, to discoveries and antiquities; from these, — 
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on which they fed, so far up towards the blue, made 
them seem, like the fleecy clouds beyond, almost as 
creatures of thesky. We concluded to run into a 
little cove that was at the mouth of the brook, and 
land there among the birches. By request of the 
ladies, wé continued up river until the upper side of 
the hill was in full view. We were sufficiently near 
the rock to see the bright-colored wild-flowers that 
grew in the crevices, nodding ‘ good-morning’ to us 
as we went by. : 

“*Tt would be a teat of gallantry worthy an ancient 
knight, to lay a wreath of those rock flowers at our 
feet,’ Mr. Morton,’ said Miss Wentworth. 

“*T wish I had a bouquet of them,’ added Miss 
Elsmore. 

“<«Pl get you some when we land,’ exclaimed 
Master Harry, enthusiastically, casting a look of de- 
votion into her dark eyes. 

***¢ You shall not go nigh the rock,’ cried Miss 
Wentworth, with determination, her nostrils dilat- 
ing, and her blue eyes flashing. 

“‘ Miss Elsmore hastened to say: 

***No, Harry; indeed you must not. I do not care 
for those flowers, particularly; there are doubtless 
others like them in safer places.’ 

*** Mise Wentworth,’ said I, ‘do you see that bunch 
of drooping blue flowers, with yellow hearts?’ 

“Tt was at the outmost point of the rock, which 
there commenced retreating back towards the shore, 
till it disappeared under the water. Shading her 
eyes with her hand a moment, she replied: 

**O yes! Isn’t it beautiful, growing out of the 
solid rock?’ 

**Not quite “solid rock,” Miss Wentworth. But 
can you tell me what it is?’ 

***T am not acquainted with it. It must be rare; 
there isn’t another like it to be seen.’ 

“Seeing a narrow shelf running out near, I had 
determined to present her with these flowers, and 
wished her to see where they grew. I now lowered 
the sail and set the tiller, and with an oar guided the 
boat back by the rock, running as close under it as 
the mast would allow. Miss Wentworth caught 
sight of some crystals in the rock over our beads, 
and, standing on the tiller deck, I tried to break them 
off with the oar. I succeeded in getting a piece of 
the rock containing some of the smaller ones, and 
was trying to secure something better, when Miss 
Elsmore, instead of waiting for the specimen to be 
brought to her, took a fancy, entirely unique, of go- 
ing to the object. This brought us all into the stern- 
sheets, and of course the bows went up, carry- 
ing the top of the mast against the rock. The move- 
ment of the boat was stopped short, and she at once 
Swung round stern towards the bank, where the 
overhanging rock came down on the water. I was 
standing with oar uplifted, looking up to the crystals, 
when suddenly I found the rock coming to meet my 
head. I dropped to avoid it; but the current was 
careening the boat dangerously, and I should have 
gone over, if Miss Wentworth had not seized my 
hand, thus enabling me to recover myself. A glance 
of thanks showed me her pale face, and eyes filling 
with tears; but she dashed these quickly away, and 
broke out into low, musical laughter. Of course, as 
I am a good swimmer, I was only in danger of a 
wetting. We had now swung completely about, and 
by retaining our positions at the stern, we were se- 
curely anchored by the mast holding against the 
rock. 

“* Your wife and children owe me an eternal debt 
of gratitude, Mr. Morton,’ said Miss Wentworth, 
with mock gravity. 

“*¢T shall certainly inform my wife of the obliga- 
tion she is under to you,’I replied, imitating her 
manner, 

“There was a shade on her face, as she asked, 
mechanically: 

* © Where is she?’ 

“**T have never had the good fortune to meet her,’ 
I answered, soberly. 

“ Her eyes dropped, but she rallied, crying: 

“*T have no pity for you, then.’ 

TI don’t know what spirit prompted me to reply, 
as I did: 

**T have never sought it, have I?’ 

“She blushed deeply, and, for reply, gave me a 
shower of water from the oar she was playing with. 

*** You mischievous syren! You saved me from the 
mermaids, that you might torment me yourself,’ I 
cried, giving the lie to my real sentiment. 

“Again Miss Elsmore’s attention was on us, and 
Master Harry looking from her face to his sister’s. 
Miss Wentworth perceived it, and cried, in dis- 
pleasure: 

**«Mr. Boatman, we will thank you to take us to 
the landing now.’ 

“Tsent them forward, to set free the mast, and 
ran quickly down to the little cove. Miss Wentworth 
would not wait for assistance, but sprang ashore, 
bantering Harry, who was still in the boat, for a race 
up the hill. I leisurely fastened the boat, then help- 
ed Miss Elsmore to the shore with an elegance that 
clearly surprised and pleased her, rather to the dis- 
turbance of Master Harry. 

** We transferred the provisions to the shore, and 
filled a large bottle from the dashing little brook. 
Our tepast was to be spread at the base of the rock, 
under the maples; but such was the steepness of the 
hill, that it was manifestly imprudent to attempt a 
direct ascent. Harry and I took the lead along a 
sheep-path up the ravine, and, after repeated resta, 
arrived at the top of the spur, nearly a quarter of a 
mile back from the river. There was a basket of 
eatables, etc.,a large bottle of water, and a box of 


pastime, and it was as much as he could do to bring 
the bottle; so that I had a cold, wet box on one arm, 
and the heavy basket on the vther. However, thanks 
to hunting and fishing, and the gymnasium, I am as 
strong as a pack-horse, with a step springy as a deer, 
and could have taken Harry and the bottle along on 
my back in addition, without much trouble.” 

“ Halloo, Frank! you’re getting unreliable. Try 
the wine again,” I exclaimed. 

He laughed, took a sip, and continued: 

“ We waited long enough to see that the ladies 
were on the right track, then walked out to the brow 
of the hill. There we selected the most comfortable 

and sightly place, and found a mossy knoll that an- 
swered capitally for a table. The ladies had arrived, 
and we disposed ourselves in picturesque attitudes 
among the soft knolls, until somewhat rested; when 
the ladies proposed to climb the rock. 

“*You are coming with us, Mr. Morton?’ said 
Miss Wentworth, evading my glance. 

««¢ Thank you,’ I replied; ‘I took a long walk and 
a sail before breakfast, and am feeling fatigued.’ 

“«*T think you bad better come with us, Mr. Mor- 
ton, and rest at the top. I am sure you will enjoy 
the view,’ added Miss Elsmore. 

«¢ We wish that you would go with us,’ continued 
Miss Wentworth, with a look of entreaty. 

**¢ Thank you, ladies; I must rest and smoke. The 
rock isn’t so soft as this. You will enjoy the view 
better without me.’ 

* Miss Wentworth turned and walked away. 

**] am sorry you are not going with us,’ said Miss 
Elswmore, 28 she turned to go. 

“Harry was abead, hiding behind a large stone, 
but emerged as Miss Elsmore weut by along the 
path, and called back his sister, who had gone off on 
@ wrong course. I lighted my pipe, watched the 
party out of sight, and then laid down and went to 
sleep. There wasa certain charming figure dancing 
in the smoke, as I went off; and I dreamed ofa pale, 
tearful face that we had left down under the great 
rock. Then a fone came into my dream, that filled 
me with delight; and suddenly I found myself awake. 
My hat had slipped off, leaving my hair free to toss 
about in the breeze. My pipe had fallen upon my 
breast, and its gold bands sent a dazzling ray of sun- 
shine into my eyes, as they opened; and I shut them 
again for pain. I was awake, but the music I had 
heard still continued. It was only a few yards away, 
yet out of sight. But I knew whose the sweet voice 
was that serenaded my slumbers, and a calm joy 
stole over me as I listened. She was singing the 
song of Thisbe when she finds Pyramus dead in the 
starlight: 


***Asleep, my love? 
What, dead, my dove? 

O Pyramus, arise! 

Speak, speak! Quite dumb? 
Dead, dead? A tomb 

Must cover thy sweet eyes. 
These lily lips, 

This cherry nose, 

These yellow cowslip cheeks, 
Are gone, are gone: 
Lovers, make moan: 

His eyes were grecn as leeks. 
O Sisters three, 

Come, come to me, 

With hands as pale as milk; 
Lay them in gore, 

Since you have shore 

With shears his hair of silk. 
Tongue, not a word: 

Come, trusty sword; 

Come, blade, my breast imbue: 
And, farewe'l, friends; 
Thus t hisbe ends: 

Adieu, adieu, adieu!’ 


“ What should 1 do—rush forward and find my fair 
serenader, or lie still for more? I did neither. I 
happened to ber part of the song of Pyramus 
when he believes his love, Thisbe, is slain by the 
lions. So I sang: 





“** Sweet moon, I thank thee for thy sunny beams; 
I thank thee, moon, for shining now so bright; 
For thy gracious, golden, glittering gleams, 
I trust to take of truest Thisbe sight. 


“* But stay, O sprite! 
But mark, poor knight, 
What dreadful dole is here! 
Eyes, do you see? 
How can it be? 
O dainty duck! O dear! 
Thy mantle good, 
What! Stained with blood? 
Come, tears, confound: 
Out, sword, and wound! 
Now am I dead, 
Now am I fled; if 
My soul is in the sky. 
Tongue, lose thy light; 
Moon, take thy flight: 
Now die, die, die, die, die!’ 


“The Jast line had all of melodrama my voice 
could put into it, and the conclusion was saluted by 
@ peal of silvery laughter. I rushed towards aclump 
of young oaks from whence the sound proceeded, 
and met my laughing lady coming round them. 

“*T thought *twas Thisbe herself wandering here, 
and was going to offer my services to aid in finding 
her lover,’ said I, gravely. 

“*T came back to get a drink,’ said she, with a 
pretty blush. ‘Have you smoked out your smoke 
yet?” 

***O yes; and had my nap, too.’ 

“*T came almost here before seeing you; I sup- 





ice. Master Harry wasn’t accustomed to this sort of 


“«¢T thank the gods that Thisbe is restored to me,’ 
said I, laughing. 

“*But Ninus’s tomb isn’t found yet,’ she replied. 

“** And still there is a wall between us,’ I said, 
seriously. 

**A cloud passed over her countenance; but she 
said, ‘Will you go upon the rock with us now, Mr. 
Morton?’ 

‘«* With all my heart,’ replied I. 

“She spoke enthusiastically of the scenes from the 
top; and we went slowly up, and came along to 
where Miss Elemore and Harry were sitting. 

“*T am glad you relented and are come with us, 
for we were missing you,’ said Miss Elsmore. 

“* Master Harry was in a vengeful mood. ‘ Your 
cheeks are telling tales, sis. They say there isn’t 
much wine left for us. Next time you go for a drink, 
I shall go, too.’ 

“ We had both forgotten it, and she had coms back 
as thirsty as she went. 

**¢ It isn’t the wine, I assure you, Harry,’ she re- 
plied, as the color became brighter. ‘The rock is 
steeper this way than by the path in which we came 
up.’ 

“¢Mr. Morton, will you look through this glass, 
and tell me what that team is doing in yonder field,’ 
said Miss Elsmore. 

“«¢ That is a mowing-machine,’ I answered, with- 
out taking the glass, ‘They are making uay; and 
over in the next field they are lifting the haycocks 
into the great carts with pitching-machines.’ 

**¢Do you know why this is called ‘‘ Goody’s Rock,” 
Mr. Morton?’ asked Miss Wentworth. 

*«*T have heard that it took its name from a poor 
crazy woman who jumped from the verge of the prec- 
ipice into the river,’ I answered. 

“*«Shocking! cried Miss Elsmore. Miss Weat- 
worth shuddered. 

“We remained on the rock half an hour longer, 
studying the wide view of hill and dale, and the far, 
sail-flecked sea. At twelve v’clock we went down 
to the narrow grove where the viands awaited us. 
Master Harry uow displayed the contents of the 
basket. 

“«* Why! the wine hasn’t been opened!’ exclaimed 
he, in surprise.--Then he held up the bottle of water 
—‘and there’s none gone from this, for I brought it 
up, and | know, Well, where'd you get your drink?’ 

“*T didn’t have any, little boy. There was a 
dragon beside the basket, and instead of water I 
found some blueberries and ate them,’ answered Miss 
Wentworth. ‘ 

“* Wine and water’s cool, lunch’s ready,’ cried 
steward Harry. 

“ After lunch, in idle mood we lounged and laugh- 
ed under the trees, telling stories of other picnics — 
and wonderful festivals of birds and wild creatures 
in the wood, nymph, satyr and bacchantes. 

“* Now, Margeret,’ said Miss Wentworth, ‘ please 
tell our fortunes.’ 

“OQ Nell; pray don’t ask me. I’ve told yours and 
Harry’s once,’ replied Miss Elsmore. 

** Well, 1 want mine told again; and we must 
have Mr. Morton’s,’ urged Miss Wentworth. 

“*¢Miss Elsmore, I beseech you—I am most 
anxious to know my fate,’ said I. 

“Yes, Margaret; pray do tell Mr. Morton’s for- 
tune,’ said Harry. 

“*Well; if you will all promise to keep secret 
everything I say, 1’ll be fortune-teller just this once.’ 

“We all p ised. She signalled Harry to her 
side and whispered to him a moment. She was half 
sitting, half reclining on the side of a mossy knol), 
and Harry kneeled before her, and, taking her #2, 
taper fingers in his small hands, looked steadily and 
full into the dreamy eyes of the dark girl. A percep- 
tible tremor of the bright lips, a momentary twitch- 
ing at the corners of her mouth, and her eyes closed. 
They quickly opened again, and Harry led along his 
sister aud placed her band in that of the seeress. 

‘*¢ Teil the future,’ said Harry. 

“The seeress started with a luok of terror; then, 
recovering, she smiled pleasantly and began: 

“<«There is some terrible danger very nigh you, 
and a sudden joy. Now before you spreads a wide, 
pleasant plain. There are beautifal children sport- 
ing about you, and beside you walks fondly a man 
resembling the boatman, excepting that he is in the 
dress of a gentleman. Kut I see sorrow for you. One 
parent is gone, and now the other follows to the other 
world. A child dies, and you are sick for many 
weeks. You are well again, but paler, and no longer 
beautiful to the sight.’ 

* She ceased, with a far-away look in her eyes; and 
Miss Wentworth witidrew with a sigh. Harry now 
called me and placed my hand in hers, saying to her: 

¢Tell the past.’ 

* Her eyes fell on my hand, an instant only, and 
then wandered off. I have never seen @ more im- 
pressible subject, or, as a spiritualist would say, bet- 
ter medium ;—nor such a handsome one. She spoke 
in a low voice. 

“*My dear sir, you have suffered deeply in your 
affections. There was a death that changed the as- 
pect of your life. It called you home from a foreign 
country. It was the death of a father. There are 
ladies in your home, perhaps a mother and sister. 
But these was another sorrow succeeding that cut 
more sharply and cruelly. It is the death of a little 
boy—your brother. Yet, your life has been one of 
ease, almost of laxury. You are a lover of justice, 
and detest any one who violates principle, and every- 
thing cowardly or low. You delight in the drama, 





fond of the society of ladies, you are not in the least 





posed you had wandered away.’ 


averse to them,and are ready to flirt if they like. 


There is a sudden danger before you,-and it will be 
succeeded by a joy greater than you ever experienced. 
The lady you choose as your wife will make you 
happy. There are many years before you, and the 
way is checkered with clouds. There are losses of 
property, and a death that afflicts you—the death of 
a@ child. I can see no further.’ And she dropped 
my hand. 

“*¢Thank you for the excellent qualities you have 
endowed me with,’ said I, smiling. 

‘She gave me an unmeaning stare, then looked at 


Harry. 

“¢ Tell bis fortune,Margaret,’ said Miss Wentworth. 

“She did not reply, for Harry was drawing his 
hands together over her eyes. When he stood from 
before her she was laughing. 

“* What have I said?’ she asked, of Miss Went- 
worth, 

***O. grief and happiners—and threatened me with 
danger again,’ was the reply. 

“* And described Mr. Benson again,’ added Harry. 

“ After this we wandered through the grove, and 
round to the precipice overhanging the river. Its 
face was not so smooth an’ perpendicular as it had 
appeared below. On a level with the grove was a 
terrace broad enough for two to walk abreast quite 
around to the other side of the hill. A sheep-path 
ran tc this rocky terrace on either side; showing that 
it was much used by those nimble creatures. We 
went across and wandered among the spruces an! 
the low, wide-spreading junipers, frightening up 
scores of sparrows and yellow, chattering thistle- 
finches that had been feeding on the juniper-berries. 
I stole back trom the party and picked my way along 
the narrow ledges down to the flower to which I had 
called Miss Wentworth’s attention as we sailed up 
the river. It was a dangerous path, requiring cool- 
ness and steadiness; neither did I find readily the 
object for which I had dared the enterprise. 

‘* At last I came upon the short shelf where the 
flower grew; and, breaking the long stems off care- 
fully, I buttoned them securely beneath my coat. 
There was just width enough to the cleft for one to 
stand securely; and I lingered awhile to enjoy the 
situation. I heard footsteps, as of some one walking 
about on the broader shelves above. Suddenly there 
was a@woman’s scream, and a sound of somebody 
slipping down the rock. I had just time to brace one 
foot against the outer edge and look up, when, right 
over me, appeared the descending figure of Ellen 
Wentworth. Though I am something of a sybarite, 
I never suffer my muscles to get soft and weak; and 
it was well that our fishing trip had bardened them 
into the greatest possible strength. 1 caught her on 
my arms—they almost yielded to the force and 
straightened out; yet I held her. The shock threw 
me from my footing, and I fell to my knees; but for 
the moment we were both safe. 

“¢ Are you hurt?’ £ cried, in a voice husky with 
emotion, § 

“+ Only slightly,’ was the faint answer; and she 
went into a swoon. 

“T held her there in my arms, looking down on 
that tempting mouth, those deep blue eyes half-cov- 
ered by the lids; then I shuddered as I looked over 
her into the abyss before us. Then a comb, with a 
ribbon that fastened her hair, fell: out, and witha 
spasm of disgust I turned away lest I should see the 
whole deceptive mass go with them. I heard the 
cemb strike with a faint spatter, but no other sound 
folizweu. As I looked back to her sweet, unconscious 
face, the long, loose tresses of pale gold fell across her 
smooth, white shoulder. My passion culminated 
then—do not blame me, ye prades in trousers or in 
skirts—I had just saved her from death, and we were 
in peril together. I kissed her—kissed those sweet 
lips; it brought her back to life. Her eyes slowly 
opened; but the sun fell on them, and she closed 
them again. But she had seen me, and the terrible 
wall above us, and comprehended the situation. 

“*0O, forgive me,’ she cried, passionately; ‘ forgive 
me for speaking so to you under the rock.’ 

“1 turned her from the light, and she opened her 
eyes again and looked in my face. j 

“*] will forgive you, if I may also be forgiven for 
what J haze done,’ cried I,in a voice deep with 
passionate energy. 

“¢T didn’t know of your doing anything wrong,’ 
replied she, with veiled eyes. 

*¢¢T kissed you while you were in the swoon.’ 

+] know it,’ she replied, smiling. 

*** And you forgive?’ 

«6 You.’ 

**¢And will you forgive, if I take another?’ I 
asked, as my courage gathered. 

“ Her eyes dropped as she murmured: 

“© You saved my life!’ and her face moved toward 
miue. 

“T held her away. 

***T will not take it as a reward, but for love!’ I 
exclaimed, passionately. 

“ A faint blush came over her cheek, showing that 
the faint: was passing away; and she lifted her 
face to mine. Well, it is unnecessary to relate fur- 
ther transactions on that square yard of standing 
room above the wild water, that flamed and darken- 
ed filty feet below. 

‘Miss “lsmore and Harry had heard the scream 
where they still wandered among the junipers, and 
saw the flutter of her garments as Miss Wentworth 
fell over the rock. And Harry had run down to the 
ravine, pushed into the river with the boat far enough 








and are given to philosophy. While not remarkably | 


to see us, and find that his sister was safe. Then he 
had returned up the hill, and, as we emerged into 
view, we found him with Miss Elsmore endeavoring 
to get sight of us over the top. 
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“T quickly sent them back out of danger; and 
after a careful and laborious passage we arrived 
safely at the path across the rock. Having taken a 
short rest we embarked ourselves and the picnic ap- 
purtenances, and after a short and silent sail we dis- 
embarked before the hotel. Promising to see Miss 
Wentworth and the others very soon we separated to 
our rooms. 


B—, and by which I could reach home before mid- 
night, was coming up to the door as we entered the 
house. I penned a hasty note to Miss Wentworth, 
enclosing the flower and committing to her the care 
of my boat, and promised to meet her in a week; 
then jumped aboard the waiting coach and was off. 

“One week later I put my mother and sister on 
board the same coach at S—, fur The Gulf; and 
myself continued on to P——. I was invited to a ball 
at the residence of an old friend of my father, given 
in honor of some distinguisied strangers staying 
temporarily in the city. On account of my journey 
{was excused from coming down to the company 
until an hour when nearly all the guests had arrived. 
The daughter of my host at once took my arm and 
led me through the spacious. rooms, introducing me 
occasionally to a special friend with whom I was not 
acquainted. My chaperon was beautiful and accom- 
plished, and the svle heir of her father’s immense 
wealth—you needn’t look so eager, Dick; she’s hap- 
pily engaged,” said Frank, quitting his recital, and 
taking a sip of wine. 

“*T protest I hadn’t the least—” I was exclaiming, 
earnestly, when he began again. 

“Never mind; I was going to say, that, notwith- 
standing this pleasant circumstance, I was in my in- 
most heart longing to see those sweet blue eyes and 
that animated face that [ had left at The Gulf. There 
was a figure caught my eyes then as being familiar, 
though the lady was back toward us. She was con- 
versing with a gentleman of about my own height, 
but with eyes and hair somewhat darker, and too 
small a nose for a strong, manly character. 

«+¢That gentleman,’ said my friend, in a low tone, 
‘is said to be the favored one among the lovers of the 
lady beside him. There is qnite a resemblance to 
you, but he is said to be dissipated. I must introduce 
you.’ 

“¢A man resembling the boatman, excepting the 
dress is a gentleman’s;’ and I ground my teeth a lit- 
tle, as the description by the seeress came into my 
mind. 

“The lady turned and gave a start—it was Miss 
Wentworth. My fair companion had already begun 
the introduction, as Miss Wentworth offered her 
hand, blushing and tremulous. I was introduced to 
the gentleman, Mr. Benson, and my heart grew dead 
within me. But my friend perceived there was some 
interest between us, ant engaged Mr. Benson in 
conversation, leaving us free for the nonce. 

“0, I feared you would not come back to find us,’ 
said she. 

“*¢Shall we walk to the conservatory?’ I asked, 
in reply. She took my arm, and, bowing to our 
companions, we left them. 

“There were too many people among the flowers 
already, and we continued on to the hall, and from 
thence went into the garden. 

*O, how can 1 ever reward you for the service 
you have done me?’ 

“The words were well enough, but the tone and 
manner were reserved; yet, I could perceive a 
tremor and gleam underneath that gave me some 
encouragement. You see, I didn’t know how much 
of a coquette she might be, after all. 

“¢ Will you renew the pledge given on Goody’s 
Rock?’ I asked, in a tone as cool as her own. 

“¢ A kiss is but a foolish thing,’ said she; and her 
voice was like a moan. 

“J there refused a kiss for gratitude, but asked it 
for love,’ I answered, in the same cold tone. ‘ Renew 
that pledge, and I will serve you devotedly, and 
forever.’ I think I spoke this last rather passion- 
ately. 

“ Notwithstanding the signs I had seen I feared 
gratitude might, on the dangerous rock, have simu- 
lated love, if it had not itself have died out. One kiss 
might be a mistake, but we made a certainty now. 

“Entering the conservatory, on the way back to 
the drawing-room, we met Mr. Benson wandering 
alone. Miss Wentworth passed him with a recogni- 
tion merely; and entering the gay rooms we encoun- 
tered my fair hostess. In reply to her half-smother- 
ed look of wonder, I gave the other arm and led my 
charges into a window recess. Under a promise of 
secrecy, which I have no doubt she has kept, we 
made known to her our engagement, and something 
of the circumstances by which it came about. 

“The next day I accompanied Mr. Wentworth and 
his daughter back to The Gulf. Here we fuund my 
mother and sister: and in a fewdays the families 
became well acquainted and much pleased with each 
other. 

“ A few days later I invited Mr. Wentworth and 
his daughter to a short sail. While returning he ex- 
pressed considerable wonder at the boatman’s pro- 
longed absence. 

««*¢Mr. Morton knows him, papa, and has charge 
of his beat,’ said Miss Wentworth, with a gleam of 
fun in her eyes. 

“It had been agreed between us that Mr. Went- 
worth was to be informed of our t on this 


“The stage for S——, to meet the late train for | 


other captain. Do you know whether this man’s 
education is sufficient for the position?’ 
“* He has the requisite education, I think; but is 
without the experience, and may lack the qualities 
necessary for a shipmaster,’ answered I, quite 
modestly. 
“Heavens! I’ve been up about Goody’s Rock— 
I'll risk him,’ exclaimed he, vehemently. 
*¢T don’t think he would accept the command of a 
ship,’ said I. 
“* Why not, sir?’ queried he. 
‘¢ Because it is not enough for the gisk he ran.’ 
“Mr. Wentworth looked surprised. 
«* What do you think he would have? as you ap- 
pear to speak with some authority?’ 
“Your daughter’s hand,’ I replied. 
“You should have seen the look of wild amaze- 
ment that came over his face. 
“¢ Papa, Mr. Morton is the boatman,’ said Miss 
Wentworth, imploringly. 
“The old gentleman came down upon me with 
great glee then, I assure you. 
“ Well, the result is, Dick, I want you to stand up 
with me a week from to-nigbt, at Mr. Wentworth’s 
residence in R——. Miss Elsmore will be the only 
bridesmaid.” 

I have decided to accept of Frank’s invitation; and 
may Heaven send me a result with Miss Elsmore, as 
successful as my friend’s. 


ADULTERATION IN ENGLAND. 


English coffee is adulterated with mahogany saw- 
dust, ground acorns, roasted carrots, dogs’ biscuits, 
and, what is still more repulsive, baked horses’ and 
bullocks’ livers. There are men known as liver- 
bakers, who prepare powder from these animal 
sources, which are sold to give body to the coffee. 
A few years since chicory was the common ingredient 
with which it was mixed. It used to be lawful to 
sophisticate in this manner; and the consequence 
was, that in many of the samples, especially canister 
samples, Dr. Hassall found that chicory formed the 
chief ingredient in the article. Now, chicory must 
be sold separately; but we apprehend that it is often 
used to adulterate the superior article in the low 
neighborhoods. There are certain inspectors ap- 
pointed to examine such matters, but their inspec- 
tions are few and far between, Ifa few of these use- 
fal officers were to determine to do their duty, like 
Haroun a) Raschid, the poor would receive an im- 
mense advantage; for, as it is, they are victimized 
shamefally. 

Milk is too tempting a fluid to hope to escape; the 
iron-tailed cow is the principal adulterator. Some- 
times water is mixed to the extent of fifty per cent, 
and at the same time the cream is extracted to be 
sold at the West End. Cream is, indeed, but too 
often a manufacture; flour is mixed with the skim- 
milk to thicken it, and a ball of annotto is swung 
round in the can to give it arich color. Butter is 
adulterated with salt to thirty per cenf, and lard is 
used to mix with it; and the bread we use with it is 
shamefully falsified. The baker has always been 
known as a rogue from the earliest time. The Lon- 
don specimen of the craft has not fallen off from his 
old ways. He mixes with his flour, when it is dear, 
alum, white clay, bone-dust, and, most largely of all, 
potatoes, and flour made from damaged wheat. The 
alum that is required to bring up damaged flour to 
the required whiteness, is very great, sometimes as 
much as a hundred grains in a four-pound loaf. 
There is also a stuff made by the druggists called 
“ hards,” a preparation used to correct the sour taste 
of the damaged flour. 

We scarcely dare enter into the question of wines 
and spirits, the field is so wide, and the adulterations 
are so great. London gin is adulterated with water 
to full sixty per cent, and then, to bring up its pun- 
gent taste, it is dosed with capsicums, and in some 
low neighborhoods, vitriol. Wine, again, is fraudu- 
lently adulterated the other way. To make the port 
and sherry of the shops, the cheapest red and white 
wine to be procured are purchased, and then, to give 
them “ body,” as much as forty per cent of alcohol is 
added. The color and crust, even to the staining of 
the cork, is added artificially. Whatever you do, 
good reader, beware of the ‘‘ fine old port,” and the 
“celebrated sherry,” you meet with in the grocers’ 
shops. There is scarcely a drop of the juice of the 
grape in it, and that of the poorest quality. Indeed, 
tor the matter of that, all ports and sberries are 
adulterated with from thirty to forty degrees per 
cent of spirit to suit the taste for strong liquors said 
to be demanded by Englishmen, but which we believe 
to be an invention of the wine merchant. One thing 
is clear, that, since Gladstone bas taken the heavy 
duty off light wines, they have increased full seventy 
per cent, whilst the old drugged port bas gradually 
been declining, and is now as little drunk by the up- 
per classes as Madeira or other old-fashioned wines. 








THE MICROSCOPE.—To such wonderful perfection 
has the process of manufacturing test-objects for mi- 
croscopes been carried that M. Nobert of Griefswald, 
in Prussia, has engraved lines upon glass so close to- 
gether that upwards of eighty thousand would go in 
the space of an inch. Several series of these lines 
were engraved upon one slip of glass. By these the 
defining power of any object-glass could be ascertain- 





sail, 

“«*Do you know whether he will be here soon, Mr. 
Morton?’ asked Mr. Wentworth. 

«Very soon, sir,’ I replied. 

“¢] have a shipdue for which I mean to get an- 





ed. As test-ohjects they are equal to, and even rival, 
many natural objects which have hitherto been em- 
ployed for this purpose. The delicate lines on some 
of the diatomacz are separated from each other by 
the 1-50,000th part of an inch. 








CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
PHILIP MADISON, ORGANIST. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


PHILIP MADISON believed that he understood me 
thoroughly, and daring, as he did, to love me, he 
dared, also, to win me if he could. His belief may 
have been sufficient excuse for his consummate fully ; 
but he had better have been in a leopard’s arms, 
than to have aroused the opposition of a Hanover. 


“The organist of the chapel attached to my father’s 


estate was to attend to his duties, and, in return, re- 
ceive his stated yearly salary. No more and no less 
was expected of him. Unfortunately, this gentleman 
held a far different opinion. When he had been but | 
six ths in our employ, I knew well that he loved 
me; but I had no more idea of his expressing that 
love, than I had of the stars falling. I accepted it as 
a kind of adoration to which I was entitled, and con- 
sidered a cool, civil word now and then as sufficient 
return for all his homage. I might have known that 
he was a man of will and nerve, by one look into his 
face, and that he would be put down by no woman’s 
pride, or wealth, or position; but, as it was, I learned 
this quite soon enough. 

He was my father’s servant, and as such, was 
sometimes commissioned by him to go for me, when 
I had been out to spend the evening. On one of 
these occasions, the night was so dark that I was 
obliged to take his arm, though I was careful that 
only the tips of my fingers should lay upon his sleeve. 

* You need not be afraid of leaning on me,” he 
said, as we stepped out of doors. ‘‘ You may some- 
time have a worse protector than even I.” 

The quiet scorn of his words was not without effect. 

“Oeriainly lam not afraid,” I replied, haughtily. 
“1 believe you are paid for your service.” 

A short, quick laugh broke the silence. He stopped 
abruptly, and in the dim night light, 1 could see his 
head turn towards me. 

“Agatha Hanover,” he began in a sharp, strained 
voice, ** you look upon me as only a menial, beneath 
your feet; but, by heaven! you shall live to see the 
day when all the love of your proud heart is mine!” 

“You were sent to take me home. We had better 
be going, I think,” 1 returned, coolly, as I would 
have spoken to a hod-carrier in the strects. 

My tone aroused him still more. 

“Yes, and I will take you there, Agatha—to a 
home which shall shelter you as that of your proud 
father never did—my heart.” 

He bent down, and, catching my face between his 
hands, would have touched my lips with his own; 
but I struck him a flerce blow, and tearing myself 
away from his grasp, ran across the lawn and into 
the house, in breathless haste. 

One word of mine would have sent him in disgrace 
from us, 1 knew; but I did not speak that word. 
The man’s wild passion and his wilder audacity half 
fascinated me, and I was curious to try my powers of 
vengeance upon him. The idea of his loving me— 
me, Agatha Hanover, the proud heiress of all my 
father’s wealth, was ludicrous in the extreme. I 
laughed over it, I ridiculed it; but I was careful to 
keep the knowledge to myself, nevertheless. 

After that, I treated him with quiet contempt, 
giving my orders to him as I would not have given 
them to the lowest servant at my father’s table. He 
obeyed them to the letter, never shrinking at any 
new infliction, though something in his face told me, 
plainer than words could have done, that he was 
simply biding his time. 

My father had arranged an alliance for me, which 
should do honor to his home and name, and I was 
ready now, for more reasons than one, to listen to 
their propositions for hastening the nuptials. I 
wanted Philip Madison to see the folly of his assump- 
tion; I wanted him to realize the height to which he 
had aspired. For this, I purposely paraded my 
suitur, my high-born, aristocratic lover, before him; 
for this, I purposely issued my commands with more 
than usual ioftiness. If he divined my purposes, he 
gave no signs of annoyance, unless the quick flashes 
of light which flamed out of his eyes as they met 
mine, and the compression of his thin lips, could be 
called such. ‘ 

I grew to hate him, with an intensity startling even 
to my fiery heart; in truth, I scarcely thought of my 
affianced husband, I was a0 absorbed in schemes of 
vengeance towards this underling, who had shown 
such effrontery toa Hanover. His utter composure 
was like torment to me; his assurance, an insult to 
my name. 

Just a month before my marriage was to be—I have 
good reasons for remembering the time!—I returned 
home after « two days’ absence, and met Mr. Madison 
in the hall. He put out his hand cordially, saying: 

**T am glad to see you back, Miss Agatha.” 

The smile upon his face stopped the civil greeting 
which I should otherwise have given. I drew myself 
up haughtily, aud brushed past him without a 
word, 

That evening, we had guests who asked for music, 
and Mr. Madison was sent for. He came, sat down 
to the parlor organ quietly, went through with a low, 
dreamy overture, and then, turning, asked me to 
sing with him. 1 felt the blood rush into my face, at 
this new venture of his, and would have indignantly 
refused, had not the guests at once joined in his re- 
quest. To save a scene, I rose, crossed the room, 
and, standing more in front than beside him, began 
to sing at once. I felt, rather than saw, the light 
which flashed over his features as our voices soared 
up together, and it increased my disdain and hate of 








him. Amid the applause which ensued when we had 
finished, the organist slipped from the room. 

After the guests had left, lato at night, a servant 
brought me a message, saying that Mr. Madison 
wished to see me, in the upper library. I was exult- 
ant in a moment. My time had come. If ever a 
man could be made to feel a Hanover’s scorn, then 
this man should be made to feel mine, before we were 
done. I went up the stairs and into his presence with 
hasty steps. 

“T am honored, indeed,” I said, sarcastically. 
** You sent for me?” 

“Yes. Be seated.” He motioned mo to a seat be- 
side his own. 

“No, I prefer to stand,” I answered, shortly. 

“Very well,” rising as he spoke. 

There we stood, facing each other like two aveng- 
ing spirits, neither ready to draw back an inch, our 
eyes blazing like stars in a winter’s sky. 

“uu are a brave woman, Miss Agat! pe 

“ Call me by my proper name!” I said, arrogantly, 
interrupting him. 

A curious look came into his face. 

“Ah! Miss Hanover, then.” He stopped a mo- 
ment, as if thinking. 

“ What you have to say had better be said at once. 
No other audience will be granted you.” 

“So my queen has it in her own hands, at last?” 
he said, smiling. 

“Do not forget that I am a lady.” s 

“Or that Iam a servant,” he returned, blandly, 
bowing low as he spoke. 

“ You cannot do better than to remember both,” I 
retorted. 

Something like a flash of lightning passed over his 
feat » his hanged suddenly, and he 
stepped a pace nearer to me. 

“Agatha, did I not tell you that you should love 
me, even as I love you, with all my heart and soul? 
You will never marry that man yonder. You know 
that I am your peer, ah, your peer, and your right- 
ful master, also, even if with your own dainty hands 
you dole out my weekly pittance. I am coming 
nearer yet.” And as he epoke, he threw his arms 
out and imprisoned both of mine. 

‘May I touch your lips?” he whispered, his hot 
breath upon my face. 

“J will kill you if you do!” I hissed back. 

“Then death it is!” And bending down, he drank 
that sweetness from my lips which I had denied to 
even my betrothed husband. 

I was mad with rage, and goaded into desperation. 
When my hands were at liberty, I snatched a vase 
from the mantel behind me, and dashed it at his 
head, hoping, in that instant, that it would strike 
him dead. He reeled back, his face went ghastly 
white, and he fell upon the flour beture me, senseless, 

When I saw his prostrate form and his deathly 
face, when I saw that his breath had indeed stopped, 
I awoke, as one awakes from a frightful dream. My 
God! L had killed him, in truth. 

I sprang to the bell, and rang it frantically, for 
assistance; I bent down and tried to lift him to a 
sofa; I wrung wy hands in an agony of despair. But 
through all the horror which possessed me, was this 
truth, that in striking at him I had struck at myself; 
for, low or high, poor or rich, whatever he was, I 
loved him. All I held of earth I felt ready to give, 
to hear his voice again, and to have one single mo- 
ment in which to beg his forgiveness and tell him 
how much he was tome. I, Agatha Hanover, the 
proud daughter of a proud house, had lost my pride, 
my name, wy all, in love for this man, whom hereto- 
fore I had hunted, scorned, defied, and, at the last, 
killed, with one quick, revengeful blow. Would they 
never come? Every instant seemed an age, and he 
waa so white and still! Dead! dead! O heaven, what 
@ wretch I had been! 

At last, they gathered around, with frightened 
looks, and I sank down in their midst, begging them 
to tell me if there was any hope. 

“He is only stunned, Agatha. Don’t be foolish. 
How did it happen?” my father said, all in a breath. 

*T tried to kill him,” I answered, “ but I did not 
know how I loved him. O, I did not know, until it 
was too late!” And I wrung my hands again, moan- 
ing out, ‘* Forgive me, Philip! forgive me!” 

“Hush!” my father said, angrily. “Take her 
from the room, Edward,” turning to my betrothed 
husband. But he was too dazed by what he saw to 
have the power of moving. 

“Not even you, father, can drive me from him,” 
I said, pointing to the white face. 

“ He is coming to his senses. Do leave us!” 

I was upon my knees beside Philip, before he had 
the words off his twngue, imploring his forgiveness, 
1 kissed his lips, his torehead, his dear, tender eyes, 
a hundred times; before them all, I avowed my great 
wickedness and my bitter repentance; until my 
father, in a paroxysm of rage, dragged me from the 
room. But even he did not dare oppose my will. I 
had had it too long to brook resistance now. 

The end was that my aristocratic lover went his 
way, and I became the wife of Philip Madison, 
Organist. 

The circumstances of that night are never men- 
tioned between us; for my husband knows that I 
cannot think of them, even now, without a shudder. 
I have never regretted my choice, and I trust I am 
learning every day how to be @ better and nobler 
woman. 








Just s0.—~It is an old proverb that “boys will be 
boys.” What a pity it isn’t equally as true that men 
will be men. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO A PICTURE. 


BY JOHN J. COLBATH. 


Those eyes look up responsive to mine own, 
Those lips still tremble with the tender word, 
That bore my life’s enslavement in its tone, 
And blessed the ear its thrilling cadence heard. 


I feel again that hand's ecstatic touch, 
As it lay trustfully and still in mine; 
A tiny hand, but none could tell how much 
Of burning love it round my heart did twine. 


There was no reason that could stay the wave, 
That swept above me like a wave of fire, 

No interposing thought of prudence save 
From the deep sea of unrestrained desire. 


* 0 youth! how madly in thy ruby veins 
Flowed the warm blood, and through the ardent heart 
Dashed with the might a brook-in spring attains 
When floods enlarge its course and power impart. 


Alas! those lips are but a memory 
Of phantoms cheering only for a day, 
Beauteous as when in life they seemed to me 
To bliss the motive and the blissful way. 


The grave long since has all their beauty hid, 
The tiny hand has crumbled and decayed; 

And her sweet form, beneath the coffin-lid, 
Has passed to ashes ‘neath the cypress shade. 


Igo nofurther Earth its own hath claimed; 
A blissful dream of life, alone, is she, 

T hat may by lips censorious be blamed— 
That mingles joy and bitterness for me. 


A guilty dream, a glittering mask of sin, 
That hid its sweet delusion from my sight; 
And there, behind the goal my soul would win, 
Was sin’s reward, the soul's eternal blight! 


Unfelt, uncared; the charmer did its best, 
I drained the cup commended to my lips, 
And clasped the cheat in madness to my breast, 
While reason languished in a drear eclipse. 


*Twas not her fault, nor mine; ‘twas destiny 
Impelled our steps along the flowery path; 
That closed our eyes, so that we should not see 

The dark abyss of ruin and of wrath. 


"Twas then the blow descended, and from Heaven, 
As if the lightning struck her with its flame, 
Ard, bowing to the stroke in mercy given, 
She died in darkness, uttering my name. 


Did I not love her? ‘Twas a baleful thing— 
A love that burns, but ne’er may warm nor cheer, 
From which no fruit of joyousness may spring, 
But many a sigh evoke, and many a tear. 


A burning flame, a torment e’en in joy— 
That bore for me no peace, nor hope, nor trust; 
That mixed with life contrition’s drear alloy, 
And bowed me, slave-like, to the sensuous dust. 


I could not rise—I would not if I could— 
Living entranced and stony by the thrall; 
I found in sense my grand beatitude, 
And gave for it my hope, my life, my all. 


The tie is broke; and on those features fair, 

And on those lips, to which my own have clung, 
And on the glory of that radiant hair, 

I see the poison that my soul hath stung. 


Better die thus, for both—we are free, we are free; 
I in the fullness of a life renewed, 

The what I was merged in the what I'd be, 
And she, I hope, in peaceful plenitude. 


Yet we did love—the love that earth imparts— 
Drawn each to each by an attraction fond, 

But burned no fire within our ardent hearts ~ 
That lit the pathway to the great beyond. 


God help us both, if we have sinned in this! 
The spell is troken, and the curtain falls; 
There is no substance in mere earthly bliss 
Whose scope bewilders and whose end appalls! 





ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


CHAPTER V. 

MR. MURPHY’S FISHING, AND WHAT HE OAUGHT. 

THE thunder-storm seen from the windows of Dew- 
bank Hall, raged up at the Survey station with 
terrific violence; and when it was over, Mr. Murphy 
found his sketch-book, which, with characteristic 
carelessness, he had left outside the hut, reduced to 
its primary element of pulp. Further pursuit of his 
profession being therefore out of the question for 
that morning, and the time hanging very heavy on 
his hands, as it is apt to do with those who get up at 
sunrise, the painter strolled down the mountain, in- 
tending to go down to Sandalthwaite, and take his 
mid-day meal with Mr. Woodford. Not that that 
gentleman deserved the reputation of hospitality any 
more than those Scotch lairds and others who often 
acquire iton the same easy terms, but simply that, 
living in so out-of-the-way and retired a spot, he was 
thankful enough to get anybody of intelligence to 
talk to, and more especially one like Mr. Murphy, 
who was “such good company” toallhe met. But 
that gentleman-artist being, like too many of his 
class, of a vacillating disposition, and liable to be de- 
coyed from even such a set purpose as luncheon by 
the least temptation, was delayed, in a certain blind 
valley, for hours by the sport of trout-fishing. It is 
true that he had neither rod, nor line, nor flies, nor 
did be understand the art of “ tickling ;” but he was 
accustomed to be observant of details, and his eye 
baving lit upon a certain pool, in which a number of 
fish were waiting for the water to rise sufficiently 
high to tide them over a natural bar at its mouth, he 
made up his mind to capture them. The drough 





had been so long continued, that the beck upon 
whose bank he stood had been almost dry until that 
morning, save for a few deep pools, out of some of 
which this shoal of speckled enthusiasts had doubt- 
less been enticed by the rush of water. Now, it was 
not perhaps a sportsmanlike idea, but Mr. Murphy 
bethought him that if he could divert the course of 
the stream just above this natural “ preserve,” or 
stew-pond, its contents would be left at his mercy in 
their comparatively shallow bed. He was one of 
those men who continue to take delight in their 
school-boy pleasures (but without by any means neg- 
lecting the opportunities of manhood) as long as they 
live, and he was hugely pleased with what he was 
about. Moreover, the locality was a charming one: 
the valley looked as fresh and green as though it had 
just left the bands of its Creator; it was quite shut 
in by hills, save on the east, where it narrowed intoa 
little wood, through which the stream ran roaring 
like a child that has lest its way; the beck itself had 
worn its bed so deep that in places it formed quite a 
ravine, and here and there among the shining stones 
there grew a sapling, though the dry rocks overhead 
were clothed only with purple heather. 

Mr. Murphy having finished his engineering 
operations, took off his shoes and stockings, and 
tucking up his trousers, began cautiously to wade 
into the pool. It is difficult to judge of the depth of 
water until you are in it—it being much like a law- 
suit in that respect—and reef after reef of his un- 
mentionables had to be taken up until they were far 
above his knees. Then, indeed, he reached the fish, 
which, darting hither and thither like streaks of light, 
would perhaps have eluded him after all, but for the 
excess of their terror, which caused them to leap out 
upon the land itself, and become his prey. 

** Out of the frying-pan into the fire,” observed Mr. 
Murphy, smiling grimly to himself. ‘I think these 
must be female trout; that is just. the line which 
women take when they fancy themselves in danger.” 
But he forgot to reflect, when he grew tired of the 
sport, and the poor little creat lay gasping and 
dying on the bank, in faded beauty, that he himself 
was behaving very like a man. 

‘As he sat barelegged among his spoils, with a short 
black pipe in his mouth, he suddenly became aware 
of the angular shadow of Miss Selina Woodford pro- 
jecting itself into the pool from behind him. ‘“ My 
dear madam,” exclaimed he, without so much as 
turning his head, “if you have come hither in the 
interest of fish-preserving, I beg to state that these 
trout have committed suicide. I must do you the 
justice to say, however, that I have never before 
known you to be your brother’s keeper.” 

No, Mr. Murphy,” replied the lady, unconscious 
of the sarcasm; ‘‘ though I am sure if I were, you 
would be very welcome toall the fish in Sandal- 
thwaite. What a naughty man you were, not to 
come to luncheon! I—that is, my brother—quite ex- 
pected you, I do assure you. Itisnot complimentary 
to prefer such sport as this to our company, I think. 
When first I caught sight of you, I really didn’t 
know what you were about; I hesitated to leave 
yonder wood; I thought you might be”—-Here the 
mature but modest maiden began to hesitate, and a 
blush to mantle on her cheek, as though the saffron- 
flower should become a poppy. 

“Thought I was bathing, Miss Selina, did you! 
You were afraid of horns growing out of your fore- 
head, as in poor Actzon’s case,eh? ‘Well, I never 
heard of that misfortune occurring to a lady.” 

Mr. Murpby’s observations were impudent, to say 
the least of them, and his manner was quite in keep- 
ing with his words: a tem ptuous 1 char- 
acterized his tone, and his lips wore a mocking smile; 
but the contempt only was for the lady; the bitter- 
ness was evoked by his own distrust of himself. He 
knew that he might be the husband of Miss Selina 
for the asking, or rather for the answering, since it 
had been leap-year with her from the first day of 
their acquaintance; he was poor, he was in debt, and 
she had four thousand pounds of herown. On the 
other hand, he had been his own master all his life; 
Bohemianism had become his second nature, and the 
prospect of matrimony with such an individual was 
not alluring. How plain she was; how jealous she 
would be! Mr. Murphy was not deterred by feelings 
of morbid delicacy from setting before his own mind 
the pros and cons of the whole matter fully. Nor 








husband and wife. Depend upon it, the happiest 
marriages are between persons nearly of an age.” 

The unfortunate Mr. Murphy passed his handker- 
chief across his face, and expelled his breath in 
puffs; his position was doubtless embarrassing, with 
the lady’s fingers firmly clutching his shoulder, 
while she gave utterance to an opinion so significant. 

* But the news I bave got to tell you, my dear 
friend, is not connected with Mr. Wilson at all; it is 
a@ matter much nearer home. My nephew, Charles—’ 

“ Now, I don’t want to bear anything more against 
that poor devil,” interrupted the painter with irrita- 
tion. ‘*I think, Miss Selina, you behave unkindly 
to the lad, and what is worse, you persuade me to do 
the same. When I spoke to his uncle in favor of his 
seeing more of the world, I did not imagine I was 
urging that he should be packed off to South 
America. When George Adams was speaking of it 
this morning—for it’s the talk of the whole district— 
I felt quite ashamed of myself for the part I took in 
that affair, I did indeed.” 

‘Nobody can be more sorry for the event than I 
am,” said Miss Selina stiffly. ‘‘Of course, if I had 
dreamed of what was to come of it, I should have 
said, ‘Keep him at home;’ not, I own, for bis own 
sake, but from mere selfish motives, since now this 
has happened to him, people will be sure tosay, ‘See 
how that Miss Woodford bas profited by her neph- 
ew’s death, and become the greatest heiress in the 
country ;’ although, in reality, I am sure I have 
nothing to reproach myself with—nothing.” 

“Is your nephew dead, then?” exclaimed the 
painter, hastily stepping back, and involuntarily 
brushing the shoulder on which his companion’s 
hand bad rested, as though it had left some blemisb. 

“Yes, Claude, the poor boy is drowned. While on 
a pl cruise outside the harbor at Rio, he fell 
overboard.” 

“And his ‘little wife’-—poor child—how does she 
take it?” asked Mr. Murphy pityingly. “It must 
be a sad blow to bis cousin Evelyn.” 

** Yes, doubtless; but children soon get over those 
things. Besides, I have been giving her some good 
advice. Pray, don’t encourage her to think about 
him. How is she to get through life, if she takes 
everything to heart in this manner?” 

“True,” said Mr. Murphy dreamily; “the less 
heart we have, the lighter we ride on the waves of 
this troublesome world.” 

“Don’t say that, Claude,” remonstrated Miss 
Selina insinuatingly; ‘‘ for without heart, how can 
we love? That is the great fear which I now enter- 
tain for myself, lest, being thus placed by Providence 
in so great a position—I speak of course in a worldly 
sense—prosperity should dull my affections, and 
render me incapable of—-of—the emotions that beau- 
tify our natures.” 

** Such an apprehension does honor to you, dear 
Miss Selina,” said the painter gravely. ‘ But the 
temptations of which you speak are not likely to as- 
sail you, I suppose, immediately.” 

“T trust not, indeed,” ejaculated the lady piously. 
“ But life is uncertain, you know, Claude;’ and once 
more she placed her bony fingers upon his coat-sleeve. 
Mr. Morphy gave a little shiver, like one who, hav- 
ing parted with his garments, one by one, contem- 
plates the perbaps advantageous but certainly frigid 
stream into which he is about to plunge. ‘“ And be- 
tween onrselves,” continued she confidentially, “I 
have seen with pain a great alteration of late in dear 
Ernest’s health. You are not aware how he has been 
tried by domestic calamity, the recollection of which 
preys upon his mind, and has, I am sure, affected his 
constitution. You have, however, doubtless observed 
him to be rather irritable at times; well, you must 
not be hard upon my poor brother. He is not physi- 
cally the man he was; and though still in the prime 
of life—not ten years older than myself indeed—I am 
often in the greatest anxiety concerning him. He is 
not unaware of his own precarious state, poor fellow. 
This loss of his nephew has quite unmanned him ; and 
if you could have only heard him say this morning, in 
a voice broken by emotion, “ You are now the heir- 
ess-presumptive of Dewbank Hall, Selina; but it will 
not be presumptive long” (evidently alluding to bis 
own decease), I am sure it would have touched a 
feeling heart like yours, Claude.” 

Even the recital of this affecting incident seemed 
to touch Mr. Murphy, for he took Miss Selina’s dis- 








“was Miss Selina, I think, altogeth of his 
misgivings, as she was certainly not unconscious of 
his slights. She bided her time in patience, likea 
ship’s captain with a refractory crew, who in harbor 
uses blandisbments, lest they shall desert, but in- 
wardly resolves to pay them out for it with the cat- 
o’-nine-tails when he shall once get his ship into 
blue water. 

“Mr. Murphy—Claude,” said Miss Woodford, ear- 
nestly, laying her band upon his shoulder, and keep- 
ing it there in spite of his struggles—“‘I have got 
some news 10 tell you of a very important character.” 

“T know it,” said Mr. Murphy coolly. “Old Mr. 
Wilson is going to be married. Stupid old fool!” 

“Very indiscreet, I think, truly, considering the 
bride is such a chit of a girl,” returned Selina 
gravely. 

** Well, Iam sure that youth is not so very much 
against a woman, Miss Woodford; I think one for- 
gives it in a wife, as easily as most things.” 

The yellow face was shot with red; the colorless 
eyes gave a dull gleam like a phosphorus match in 
damp weather; but Miss Selina kept her temper; 
nay, she had even self-control enough to improve the 
occasion to her own advantage. 





“The great mistake of the affair seems to me, 
Claude, to be the disproportion between the ages of 





gaged hand, and squeezed it hard. 

** Don’t cry, Selina, don’t cry,” said he, which was 
the more considerate of him, since, except to the eye 
of love, not a tear was visible upon his companion’s 
cheeks. 

**]1 can’t help it,” sobbed the maiden, hiding her 
face, for the want of a pocket-handkerchief, upon his 
shoulder; it is very, very hard to have to bear all 
these troubles alone.” 

“Omy Jove!” groaned Mr. Murphy to himself, 
well knowing that the moment was supreme; but to 
her he sympathizingly murmured, ‘‘O my love!” 

* * Yes, grief will have way,’ ” quoted Miss Selina, 
affecting not to hear him, “ ‘and the fast-falling 
tear—’ I forget the rest of it, Claude, dear; but you, 
who know all the poets by heart, can tell me.” 


** Shall be mingled with deep execrations on those 
Who could bask in that spirit’s meridian career, 
And yet leave it thus lonely and dark at its close,’ "* 


continued Mr. Murpby, shutting his eyes, for fear | 


their humorous twinkle should be seen. 

“ Beautiful!” exclaimed Miss Selina, who, belong- 
ing to that numerous class who look upon all poetry 
as equally inappropriate to the affairs of human life, 
perceived no particular want of congruity in the 
quotation. 





“If you were not so rich,” said Mr. Murphy 
tenderly, “or if I were not so poor, I might ask you 
a@ question. Can you guess what it is?” 

* Not I,” returned Miss Selina with innocent gayety. 
“Is itariddle? ‘ Pretty little twinkling star, how I 
wonder what you are;’ that used to be my favorite 
verse when 1 wasachild. I always doted on riddles.” 

“It is not exactly a riddle, Selina; but if you were 
to say ‘ Yes’ in answer to it, it would become a rebus, 
for I should kiss you, and you would kiss me again.” 

Miss Selina gave a tiny scream, such as you might 
have heard at the distance of a foot and a half, and 
thought it was a field-mouse, But the ravisher 
would not be denied. He selected a spot upon her 
blushing cheek—in fact, a freckle—and pressed his 
lips to it with the same gentle force that we used to 
affix a queen’s-head stamp. 

“Dearest Claude,” murmured she, “how could 
you?” 

“ Dearest Selina,” returned he, *‘ how could I help 
it?” 

And this excusejustly being deemed unanswerable, 
she forgave him, without even exacting a promise 
that he would never so offend again. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE WRESTLERS. 


** Bonnie Kendal, Bonnie Langdale, Bonnie Wast- 
dale, Bonnie Ambleside,” are sounds which the hills 
about Sandalthwaite have not been wearied of re- 
peating this whole July afternoon. They are the 
cries with which the spectators round the wrestling 
ring strive to encourage their different champions, 
just as.on the banks of Cam or Isis the contending 
crews are exhorted by the men of their own college to 
do their best in “ Pull it out, John’s;” “Now you’re 
gaining, Christ Church.” This enthusiasm is the 
nearest approach to patriotism—notwithstanding its 
somewhat parochial character—that has commonly 
the opportunity of expression, and moves men’s 
minds to an extraordinary degree. The arrange- 
ments are of the simplest kind. The names of the 
combatants are drawn at hazard, two at a time, by 
village children. If two men of the same bamlet are 
thus drawn, the less skillful will often succumb tothe 
other without a trial—“ lie down,” as it is called— 
whereby his opponent having purchased bis victory 
thus cheaply, is all the more formidable an antagonist 
to those who, wearied with other struggles, will 
presently have to meet him, when the contest grows 
more select. And again, if a novice find himself 
fated to contend with a very good man, he will de- 
cline the honor from more prudential motives. 

George Adams, being a total stranger, was not, of 
course, influenced by considerations of local advan- 
tage, and had never been known to “lie down” to 
any man, even in his last experienced days; while in 
the short twelvemonth which he had passed among 
the hills and meres, he had become quite an adept in 
this manly art. At a mere district meeting, there- 
fore, such as the present, he was not without a chance 
of winning at least some of those prizes which would 
be awarded to the six last ‘‘standers,” and, as we 
have seen, in his own secret heart, he cherished 
hopes of the champion’s belt itself—that is, the belt 
of the light weights. That of the “‘ heavies” was to 
be awarded on the morrow, and many of those who 
were entered for it, were now regarding the less am- 
bitious contest among the ‘ boys.” ‘There were also 
ancient heroes, chiefs among the Agamemnons of 
that day, whose years of battle were over, but who 
still took infinite interest in the proceedings, al- 
thougli they protested that felling was not what it 
used to be in their time. 

Mr. Claude Murphy—who has come hither partly 
to see his friend George Adams w: le, and partly 
for the stady of the human form divine which the 
sports affords him, and principally for the good- 
fellowship that is to be gleaned at such places —is 
standing next to one of these Nestors of the ring, and 
as he listens to his praises of the past, exchanges 
amused glances with a third person, in a suit of rasty 
black, and with a neckerchief which was white I 
suppose, when it was first put on, but which sadly 
needs soap and water. This is Mr. Herbert Warton, 
the Sandalthwaite doctor, a man of many inches, 
and with eyes that would be very keen but fora 
certain filminess, such as is often seen in those who 
indulge too much in spirituous liquors. ‘“ So the art 
is lost, John, is it, since your time,” observes he to 
the old statesman, as the small farmers are called in 
those parts, “and there is now no such thing as ‘ fair 
felling?’ ” 

**1 did not say that, doctor—although it is certain 
you do not see the ‘swinging hype’ so often as you 
used to do—but there was a time when the wrestling 
ring never held a rogue. Now the lads look to the 
money, ay, and will take the money too, in preference 
to gaining that which should be their greatest pride. 
If you'll come to my house yonder, after this—but 
you’ve been there a dozen times; I was forgetting— 
but if Mr. Murpby will, I csn show him five-and- 
forty belts, net one of which would [ seil for iis 
weight in— Well, you may laugh, gentlemen, but at 
least I would not part with them fora trifle. As for 
‘lying down’ toa man for money, I don’t know, for 
my part, how such a thing can ever comeaboat; how 
one can judge another to be such a scoundrel as to 
venture upon any auch offer; and yet they dv it, 
some of these fine fellows. Yah!” 

It would have been hard to match this last ejacn- 
lation of the honest dalesman among all the syno- 
nysms for conteropt; and when he had uttered it, as if 
suiting his action to his word, he spat upon the 
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ground. “Yetall our friend means,” observed the 
doctor to Mr. Murphy, smiling, “‘ is that one man of 
those who wrestle to day has been accused of the 
meanness that he describes. Miles Ripson, yonder— 
‘Talk of the devil,’ you see he’s in the next pair—is 
said to prefer pudding to praise, and ‘would rather 
have money in his pocket, notwithstanding ‘there is 
nothing like leather,’ than any belt in the North 
around his middle, except perhaps the Newcastle 
one, which has the silver tower.—There, you see, he’s 
got his ticket for nothing; Lile Jemmy has laid 
down to him, and small blame to the little fellow; 
for Miles is a good wrestler, there’s no dénying, and 
as like to be king as any man under eleven stone.” 

“That’s what makes it so much worse,” growled 
the ancient athlete. ‘‘ Heaven didn’t give him those 
thews and sinews to win his bread in that under- 
band fashion. Did you ever see such muscles fora 
young yn?” 

Miles had stripped himself to his drawers and flan- 
nel waistcoat, in preparation for the contest which was 
fated not to come off, and a magnificent model of 
strength and suppleness he looked. His features, 
too, were very handsome, although much paler 
than those of the majority of the competitors. This 
was doubtless owing to the nature of his trade, 
which caused him to pass his days under ground in 
the Wadhole, an employment entirely of his own 
seeking, since his old mother, the village post-mis- 
tress, would gladly have resigned her office to her 
son; but such a responsible position was not to 
Miles’s taste, although it was said he condescended 
to share with her the emoluments thereof. In spite 
of her entreaties, he had taken to working in the lead- 
mine, the consequences of which, as we have said, 
were already to be seen in his handsome face, the 
pallor of which was increased by contrast with his 
hair and eyes, which were jet black. 

“What a bad expression the young fellow has!” 
observed Mr. Murphy, “ although he is so handsome. 
I remember seeing him thrown, when I was up here 
last summer, by—by quite a boy; and when he rose 
from the ground, he might have served as a model 
for Satan. Indeed, I thought of transferring him to 
canvas, only that the fellow was as extortionate in 
his demands as though he had been the devil him- 
self.”? 

“Yes, I remember that,” rejoined the doctor 
thoughtfully. “It was poor Charles Woodford who 
threw him; he was but sixteen years oldat the time; 
and doubtless Miles was unlucky, but he never for- 
gave the lad. I dare say he was glad enough to hear 
the news at the Hall this afternoon. Poor boy, poor 
boy! If Miles would have done for your devil, I am 
sure Charlie might have stood for your Archangel 
Michael. What pluck there was in that mere child!” 

Mr. Murphy did not speak ; his attention, like that 
of the old wrestler, seemed to be entirely taken up in 
the proceedings iu the ring; but the doctor noticed a 
red spot upon each of his cheeks. ‘‘He don’t like 
the subject,”” murmured he to himself. “I wonder 
whether Miss Selina has become more attractive to 
him since post-time this morning, he surely never 
can rearry her, after the things he has said of her to 
me. And yet, what wont a man do for money—or at 
least tor what money gets?’? Here Mr. Warton knit 
his brows, although unconsciously, and his red face 
grew a shade nearer to purple. He was thinking of 
what he would do, or perhaps had done, for money, 
himself. There are men who often fall into such 
reveries without the least regard to the business 
that may be taking place about them; at church, or 
at play; at the grave’s mouth, while they are watch- 
ing the coffin of some dear one descend into the 
mocking void forever; nay, in the very ball-room, 
while the dancers are whirling past to the merry 
music, their thoughts will play the truant. In vain 
for Herbert Warton the lake lay sparkling in the 
evening sun, and the footbridge, with its wooden 
arches, crossed its junction with the little river, 
making the prettiest foreground in the world; in 
vain the mountains closed around the scene their 
giant arms. He beheld it all as plainly as Claude 
Murphy did, but he might just as well have been 
blind, for any knowledge that he had of their exist- 
ence. In vain the wrestlers came and went, and 
strove and fell, and the great-throng around them 
kept an anxious silence, or burst forth into loud 
acclaim; he saw and heard as plainly as the old 
athlete by his side, but his mind was far away; the 
scenes of a wasted youth were hurrying across his 
brain; the disappointments of his manhood; the 
record of that weakness which had wrought his 
ruin; the knowledge that his opportunity in life had 
passed away was recurring to him, as it often did, 
in a long gallery of pictures, in each of which he 
formed the central figure. How happy had that boy 
Charles Woodford been, to die 80 young! Thrice did 
Mr. Murphy address the doctor ere he began to hear 
his words. 


and you will miss, in your brown-study, the prettiest 
bit of wrestling that to-day has had toshow. George 
Adams is left alone with Ripson. You were talking 
about angels a while ago, and if ever a young soldier 
deserved to be in the Light Company and wear 
wings — See what a frank expression he has, and how 
it contrasts with Miles’s scowl! Not that there is 
much love lost between them, but—” 

“Hush, sir, hush!’ cried the old wrestler peremp- 
torily ; “don’t you see they hve got ‘ holt?’” 

And in truth the two young men, discarding all 
feints and subtleties which they had not scrupled to 
use with their previous competitors, had at once 
grappled with one another, and were already con- 





, "aoad for the fall. The two umpires were walking 


“ Warton, Warton! see, the last pair is coming on, ’ 





slowly round them, and followed with their eyes their 
every movement; but the spectators watched them. 
with scarcely less of keenness, it being the struggle 
for the belt, to be decided by the best out of three 
falls. With every muscle at fullest stretch, the two 
young athletes stood, first shoulder to shoulder, then 
head to head, as the circle of their arms shifted up- 
wards, then whirled on a sudden so rapidly round, 
they coukl scarcely be distinguished one from the 
other, till at last beth came to earth with a thud— 
Miles Ripson uppermost. 

* Pretty, pretty!” exclaimed the old wrestler ap- 
provingly, ‘‘ that’s the old sort that used to be when 
I wag a boy.” 

“Tan very sorry for George,” observed Mr. Mar- 
phy, gloomily; ‘“ I am afraid he is overmatched.” 

“Bonnie Georgie, bonnie Georgie,” cried many a 
voice, but it was rather in the tone of pity than of 
encouragement, His popularity, although he was a 
stranger, was greater than that of his rival; but the 
wrestling ring affords that ‘* jair field and no favor ” 
so much desired, though so seldom found, its plaudits 
are very properly reserved fur him and all who has 
proved himself the best man. 

George Adams took not the slightest notice of 
these well-meant signs of favor, but with his fine 
face very pale and still, walked slowly towards the 
centre of the ring to meet his antagonist. 

Miles Ripson, on the other hand, with a flush of 
triumph.on his dark face, stepped swiftly forward, 
and placed his arms about the other, as though they 
were the garland of a victim doomed to sacrifice. 

* He is making too sure,” muttered the old wrestler; 
**yon lad is not to be trifled with. There, see, he 
has too high a holt. Yes, a holt, a holt!” cried he, 
in corroboration of the umpires’ decision’ to which 
Miles Ripson’s voiceless lips had appealed in vain. 
** Bonnie Georgie, bonnie Georgie, if Miles does get 
out of that, I shall almost like the fellow.” 

But although Ripson acquitted himself exceed- 
ingly well inthe disadvantageous position in which 
lLisown.rasbness had placed him, his mistake was a 
tatal one. After a close and trying struggle, in which 
neither seemed to leave his foothold, but to grow out 
of the very ground, like embracing trees, Miles was 
liited into the air, and (notwithstanding that his less 
powerful opponent staggered under the burden) de- 
posited like a sack. which is too heavy for its bearer, 
upon the trampled earth. 

A great shout broke forth from all present; not 
because Miles was thrown, but because his defeat 
was mainly attributable toa neglect of that exces- 
sive caution which had gained him already more than 
one victory. His system had hitherto been to weary 
out opponents by feeling for a hold, but never to 

his fingers until he had obtained so superior a 
grappling-place as almost insured his success. His 
passionate antipathy to the young sapper had pre- 
vented him from practising his usual caution with 
him, or perhaps the result of the last encounter had 
reudered him too confident in his own powers. 
“ There is a third fall yet!’ muttered he, between 
his teeth as he rose uninjured from the earth. 

* Yes, there is,” returned the young soldier, quiet- 
ly. ‘ Let us get it over.” 

But Miles Ripson was no longerin a hurry. George 
waited for him, until cries arose of ‘“‘ Time, Time!” 
all round the ring, and when he came forth at last, 
he stooped, and took up earth in his hands, as though 
he were washing them, to gain the firmer hold. 

“Stop!” cried the umpires—‘‘stop!” as the pair 
began making those circular mesmeric passes over 
each other’s shoulders peculiar to the northern 
mode of wrestling. ‘ You have not shaken hands.” 

“ We will sbake hands when we get our holt,” an- 
swered Miles, grimly. ‘* Weare not so fond of one 
another, we two.” 

Round and round walk the umpires, until their 
eyes grow weary with watching, and still the two 
young men stand like graven images except for the 
shifting hands thrown outward behind each other 
now and again, to certify that they have taken no 
hold. Aseach chin rests upon the other’s shoulder 
in that unloving embrace, it is strange to mark the 
set resolve in the firm lips, the nervous twitching of 
the nostrils, and the vigilance of the anxious eyes. 
“Take care, take care, Bonnie Georgie; he is tiring 
you out,” cried Claude Murphy. 

“ Whist, whist,” returned the ancient athlete; 
“dinna fash yoursel. The chiel kens that weel 
enough for hissel.”’ 

At which there was a burst of laughter, followed 
by a roar of excit t and admiration; “‘ They have 
holt—they have holt!” So narrowly was every 
movement watched by the spectators, that they per- 
ceived when the fingers met with meaning and not 
in feint, as immediately as the umpires themselves. 
And in a moment the two almost motionless figures 
began to writhe and strain like a couple of flerce-eyed 
snakes, whose power lies in their folds. Then, again, 
as though turned to stone, they once more stood, but 
this time in a position from which there could be no 
change for one of them at least, and probably for 
both, save when they should kiss mother-earth. 
Ripson had wound his right leg round his rival’s lett, 
and was bending his slender body backward by the 
whole weight of his own. Adams, after an ineffectual 
attempt to bear him back, submitted to this burden, 
which he knew was by no means resting itself, as 
sturdily as he could for a few seconds, albeit the 
perspiration stood upon his brow with the pain as 
much as with the strain; then feeling Miles’s leg- 
clasp relax, he knew that his moment had arrived, 
and mustering his little remaining strength, he 
swung himself swiftly round, to fall indeed, and with 








crushing force, but to fall with his rival under him! 


THE THREE GIANTS. 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 

IN one of the most lonesome valleys in all Wales, 
far away from any village or highway, lived a poor 
widow with two little children, a boy and a girl, 
Reece and Gwendoline. Hard work had that poor 
woman to feed and clothe herself and children. 
With difficulty she cultivated some potatoes in her 
stony garden, and raised a few bushels of oats. 
Often the frost destroyed the former, and the latter 
failed her from the early incoming of winter. Still 
comparatively plenty reigned when there was a 
good store of potatoes in the out-house, and meal for 
oat-cakes in the cupboard. Then she had three goats, 
who yielded a sufficienvy of milk for the little house- 
hold; and inthe summer time the widow and her 
children gathered almost enough wool from the 
thorn bushes and gorse plants to supply them with 
thick warm garments. 

You may imagine there was no school near. What 
the children learned, their mother and nature taught 
them, Many a happy hour did they spend by the 
river side, when their mother had no special work 
for them to do, watched over by the noble Scotch 
sheep-dog that had belonged to their father; and 
many @& wondrous tale did they invent, as to what 
the river said, and where the clouds were going, and 
why the flowers only came in spring. .Then they 
knew a whole troop of fairies who lived in the glen 
by the dripping well, and all the crags and moun- 
tains round were inhabited by giants. Ifthey were 
poor, they were very happy children. 

But a dreadful winter came longer and more cruel 
than usual, and sweet little Gwendoline drooped and 
faded, and Reece had to go alone to the fairies’ well, 
to look for ‘* conkerbells,” as their mother had taught 
them tocallthe long icicles that hung from every 
spray (the widow was not a Welsh woman, or she 
would not have called the icicles “‘ conkerbells,” in 
truth she was a Devonshire fisherman’s daughter), 
and Reece felt very lonely, and poor little Gwendo- 
line was very, very ill. 

One day the widow looked on the pale face of little 


pS mag de and then at the bold bright boy at her 
le. 


** Reece,” she said, ‘‘ yon must go to Llansaul, to 
the doctor, and bring some medicine fur Gwendo- 
line.” 

Now Reece knew the doctor well, though Llansaul 
was miles off, for the doctor was a great fisherman, 
and often came to the famous trout stream that ran 
through the valley where the widow lived; and he 
never turned homeward without leaving a plentifal 
supply of fish at the little cottage. 

“ Liansaul, mother! I can’t go to Liansaul. I’m 
afraid.” 

“Afraid, Reece! Afraid of what?” 

‘* Of the giant, mother.” 

* Giants, Reece! Why there are no such beings 
as giauts.” 

“O mother! how can you say so! when there’s 
Goliath of Gath, and Giant Despair; and if there 
were no such things as giauts,” continued Reece, 
waxing bold, “ pray what was the use of Jack the 
Giant Killer?” 

The widow hardly knew what to say, and the boy 
continued: ‘*There are three giants who live be- 
tween this and Llauraul, the Giant of the Bog, of the 
Fog, and of the Crag. Gwenny and I call them 
Boggy, and Foggy, and Craggy, when we are at 
play.” 

The mother was puzzled fur a moment, and then 
she caught the child’s meaning. 

“OQ Reece! I understand now. But I know a 
giant far more powerful than your three giants put 
tegether. Go and fetch Gwenny’s medicine, and I 
will give you a letter to my giant, and he will surely 
help you, even if Boggy, and Froggy, and Craggy all 
came upon you at once.” 

So the widow took a sheet of paper, and printed on 
it in large letters, such as Reece could read, ‘‘ Duty.” 

Then she wrapped up the boy as warmly as she 
could, gave him a letter for the doctor, and pinned 
the message to her giant on his breast. That done, 
she called the old sheep dug, Scot, and said, ‘* My 
faithtul friend, you know Giant Duty, and have 
learned many a lesson from him. When your mas- 
ter felldead on the mountain, did you not bring all 
his flock home safely, even to the weakest lamb? 
Go, good dog, and take care of my son.” 

So little Reece and the dog started, and the widow, 
after watching them out of sight, came back, and 
busied herself about her house. 

Gwenny’s cough was troublesome, and she missed 
Reece, and was fidgety, and the widow was anxious 
about her boy; so the day was not a very happy 
one. 

Towards afternoon a fog settled on the mountains, 
and Gwenny muttered, “ Giant Fog will catch hold 
of Reece.” 

Many times did the widow go to the door and 
look out, in hopes of seeing Reece and the dog com- 
ing up the valley; but each time she was disap- 
pointed. —~ 

And where was Reece all this while? Such a road 
as that little boy had to travel few little boys have 
ever seen, much less had to traverse alone. Centu- 
ries ago, when that great people, the Romans, came 
to this island, they made a road in those parts; and 
so bad was it, in spite of all their cleverness in road- 
making, that they gave it the name of “The Stony 
Mile ” (miles more truly ;) and to this day the Welsh 
people, in their own language, call it by a name 
which means the same thing. 


Reece thought little of the road; he walked along 
bravely, quite proud of his errand, and, above all, his 
message tothe great Giant Duty. As he and Scot 
climbed the hillside and looked down many a stony 
slope, he almost laughed, and said, “ I wonder if our 
three giants really do live in the mountains, and if 
there really are such things as giants?” Still, 
though his mother’s words had toa degree shaken 
his faith in giants, he kept looking out at every turn, 
in hopes of catcuing sight of the new giant. 

He gave his letter to the doctor, received a packet 
of medicine, had a famous dinner with the doctor’s 
housekeeper, and started in high spirits homeward. 

He mounted the steep hill above Liansaul safely, 
and found himself on the broad, almost pathless 
moor that lay on the top of the mountain between 
the hill above Llansaul and the precipice leading 
down to his mother’s cottage. 

“T hope Giant Fog wont catch us here, Scot,” said 
the boy. But the words were hardly out, ‘of his 
mouth when they were enveloped in a deep mist, 
whirling and eddying round, till the poor child was 
quite giddy and terrified. He put his hand to his 
breast, pressed the talisman his motherj had_jgiven 
him, and cried out, ‘* Daty!’’ 

The fog seemed to clear for a moment, and he and 
his faithful companion stumbled on; but it soon be- 
came evident to the child that all shadow of a path 


when his spirits flagged, crying, ‘‘ Duty! Duty!” 

At last they came toa more rocky place than they 
had hitherto encountered, and the fog before them 
looked inky black, The boy paused, and Scot rubbed 
herself against him, and looked up whimpering in his 
face. “ Never mind, good dog,” said Roece, ‘ Even 
if this were the very castle of Giant Craggy, 1 am 
not afraid; we are trying to do our duty, as the good 
giant would have us. On, good dog, on!” 

The dog drew back; the boy pressed forward, and 
in a moment he felt he was falling rapidly through 
the air. 

How long he lay at the base of the High Crags 
none can say; but when he recovered his conscious- 
ness Scot’s cold nose was against his cheek, It was 
some time before he could rise from the ground, and 
then he found one arm hung useless at his side, and 
sharp pains darted through every limb. The tears 
started to hiseyes—he was but a little fellow—but 
pressing his mother’s charm against his aching 
breast, he and Scot started on their travels, 

“ Giant Foggy, and Giant Craggy have done usa 
bad turn,” said the boy; ‘‘but with Giant Daty’s 
help, we will conquer Buggy, and then we shall be 
all right.” 

But he had a weary way before him yet. He 
guessed he was at the bottom of the deep valley in- 
stead of on the terraced hillside; and he knew that 
in the valley Giant Boggy reigned supreme, On 
they went. The fog cleared a little; but dark night 
came down, and the poor child had hardly strength 
to keep on his feet. Numbed and weary, he made 
false step after false step, till he was fairly in the 
bog, and had neither strength nor spirit to extricate 
himeelf. 

The widow watched and waited, and every mo- 
ment her anxiety increased, till she was suddenly 
startled by the ringing of a horse’s hoofs on the stony 
pavement in front of the cottage. She flew to the 
door, and met the doctor. 

‘* Where is Reece?” he inquired, eagerly. 

* Not come back yet,” replied the widow. 

‘*Not come back! To tell the truth, the deep fog 
made me anxious about the lad, and I have ridden 
from Liansaul to see that he was safe.” 

At this moment Scot dashed into the cottage, and 
it was soon but too evident that Reece was not with 
her. The dog seemed to beg them to follow her; 
and hastily tying up his horse, the kind doctor and 
the faithful dog hurried out into the night. They 
had not far to go. On the edge of a deep and dan- 
gerous peat bog, hardly a quarter of a mile from the 
house, lay little Reece, his legs sunk in the slimy, 
sticky peat; one arm broken, hanging at his side, 
and the other still pressing the magic word “ Duty” 
and the packet tor Gwenny to his breast. 

Tenderly did the kind doctor lift the exhausted 
child; skillfully did he nurse him; but for weeks it 
was doubtful who had really conquered—the three 
bad giants or the good one. 

But at last one day Reece opened his eyes and said, 
** Mother, I hope Gwenny’s medicine is all right?” 

* Quite, dearest.” 

“I’m so glad. The three giants were very cruel; 
but if Gwenny got her medicine, it’s all right.” 

Be sure that one who could place duty as his guid- 
ing star at so early an age, must ultimately become 
an honor to his country, and a blessing to all around 
him. : 





A SERENADE. 
I serenaded Sophia once when she was but a tender 


' yass, and the greeting which I received for my travel- 


ling musical convention has never been fally ap- 
preciated by me. It was the witching hour of 1 A. M., 
when churchyards yawn. Everything was hushed, 
and stillness reigned profound. I 1 to 
sing, “ I bring a Little Flower to Thee.” Sophia was 
hanging out of the window, and it was through her 
solicitation that I endeavored to warble this cussed 
piece: “1 bring a Little Flower to Thee.” Sophia’s 
tyrannical pap stuck hie head out of the window, 
and in a voice of thander roared, “‘ Well, just set it 
on the doorstep, and don’t make so much fuss about 








such a cussed little flower.” 
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was lost. Still bravely he pursued the way, always, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
UNDER A CLOUD. 


BY HARRIET N. HATHAWAY. 
eee 


O, cruel the words which she said me, 
And my anger was deep, but not loud; 

So I spoke not, but turned from my darling, 
And we parted under a cloud. 


I hurried adown the footpath, 
But,turned ere mounting the stile, 

To take a last look at my darling— 
My poor little Lilian Lyle. 


O, ever I’m seeing that picture— 
That picture so mournfully fair, 

As she stood with the shimmering sunshine | 
Sifting down on her silken brown hair. 


I knew that-her heart was crying, 
Though her lips were wreathed with a smile: 
“ Come back! O, come back to me, darling— 
To your poor little Lilian Lyle!" 


Her face grew beseechingly tender, 
Her young head in sorrow was bowed, 
But in anger I turned from my darling, 
And we parted under a cloud. 


A stately ship lay in the offing, 

Its white sails seemed beckoning to me: 
I awoke from my folly and madness 

Too late—I was out on the sea! 

* * * * * * 

One year, and I stood where we parted, 

Again mounted over the stile; 
And my feet hurried up the pathway 

To the cottage of Lilian Lyle. 


As I entered the open doorway, 
Half hidden mid roses and leaves, 

I heard the swallows’ soft twittering, 
As of old, ‘neath the low brown eaves. 


Woe is me! that little south parlor, 
So sacred to Lilian and me: 

O, why did the All-Tender spare me 
Such a pitiful sight to see? 


My Lilian, in her coffin, 
With the same beseeching smile 
Which she wore when last we parted, 
As I turned from her, over the stile: 


My poor little spotless Lilian, 
All wrapped in her snowy shroud; 
And to think that I and my darling 
Had parted under a cloud! 


Now ever I’m seeing that picture— 
That picture so mournfully fair, 

As she stood with the shimmering sunshine 
Sifting down on her soft brown hair; 


Ever hear I that voiceless calling, 
As when I was crossing the stile, 
* Come back! O, come back to me, darling— 
To your poor little Lilian Lyle!"’ 


*Neath the shadow of that parting 
I must walk till I wear my shroud, 

Then in heaven I'll come back to thee, darling— 
And we'll pass from under the cloud! ~ 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Recollections of the War. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





CHAPTER X.—INCIDENTS AT CEDAR CREEK. 


WITHOUT intending to give a detailed plan or de- 
scription of this memorable battle, I propose to relate 
some of its features which impressed themselves so 
strongly upon my mind at the time, that they recur 
to me now at the mere mention of the name. When 
that bloody and glorious day was over, every survi- 
vor of it had his full share of incidents to relate; and 
they formed the staple of our camp-fire and picket 
talk all the winter. From these I will glean a few 
of the most striking, merely premising that they 
are real episodes which happened to the men who 
fought that day. 

A single paragraph will tell the general story of 
the fight sufficiently, so that the connection of these 
incidents with it may be known. On the morning of 
October: 19th, 1864—a cool, still, misty morning— 
Sheridan’s victorious host was surprised by a sudden 
and vigorous attack of the enemy, en masse, on its 
left, and was doubled back upon its centre, and forced 
from the field. At noon the rebels held the position, 
and were still pursuing us, when the timely arrival 
of Sheridan from Winchester infused new life and 
spirit into his beaten army, and under his impet 


situation, and the apparent feebleness of the enemy. 
Sheridan had considered the time a good one to make 
a brief visit to Washington; and standing to arms 
before daylight had been discontinued three days 
before. 

A few words about this duty of standing to arms 
before reveille—one of the most unpleasant and most 
dreaded things that the soldier is ever called upon to 
do. The hour just before daylight is considered the 
most favorable one for an attack, because of the dark- 
ness which then prevails, and the light which fol- 
lows, and affords the best chance for the following up 
of an advantage. All good generals understand this, 
and in well-regulated armies, when in the enemy’s 
country, it is always the rule to stand to arms for at 
least an hour before reveille. Without drum-beat or 
call of any kind, save the whispered words of the or- 
derly sergeants, each regiment forms its own line, 
aud grimly waits the passing of the time before day- 
light. We had done this at Cedar Creek until with- 
in a few days of the surprise; thirty thousand men 
had leaned shiveringly on their muskets, morning 
after morning, in order that the army might be se- 
cure, waiting for an attack which it seemed folly to 
expect. One day we received orders from brigade 

iquarters to discontinue it, as it was considered 

rely useless; and so when the rebel host came 
down upon us in the thick fog of that morning, they 
found our army asleep in its tents. There was blame 
somewhere, that they were able to approach so near 
our pickets, en masse, without discovery; but no in- 
quiry was ever ordered, and no one was held respon- 
sible for a negligence which resulted in the slaughter 
and maiming of thousands of brave men. 

The attack began on the left. The position of my 
regiment was very near the centre, and the first volley 
we heard was at least a mile away. My lieutenant 
and myself occupied a little shelter-tent together, 
and both of us at that moment were dozing in the 
light slumber of morning. I was detailed for duty 
upon a court-martial for that day, and I must have 
been thinking of it somewhat vaguely when that 
startling sound broke out upon the stillness. 

‘‘ What’s that, cap?” asked T—, rising to his 
elbow. 

‘Some careless regiment of the Eighth Corps, 
cleaning their guns,” I said, and dozed again. 

There was a moment’s silence; then an uproar of 
scattering shots, another volley, and that unmistak- 
able rebel yell! We sprang up, threw on our clothes, 
seized our arms, and hurried out. In less than fif- 
teen minutes our brigade was in line of battle, fac- 
ing to the east, whence the noise proceeded; and 
here, in the fog and darkness, hardly able to distin- 
guish the faces of the men who stood an arm’s length 
from us, we fought with the surging lines of Early’s 
army which swept up to us, until the brigade had 
lost more than one third its numbers in killed and 
wounded. There were peculiar aspects about that 
dreadful fight on those hills at Cedar Creek, which I 
never experienced elsewhere. There was no time, 
an‘1 in some cases, no ground, to unite the regiment 
into brigades; each one fought in its own camp, as 
stubbornly as it could, and when overpowered, it 
joined the tide of retreat. Some of the cannoniers 
fought their pieces until every man was killed or 
wounded, and were then made prisoners with them; 
and many of the drivers in their haste to get the 
artillery and wagons to the rear, overturned them in 
the ditches and gullies, where they were made an 
easy prey. The fighting on this ground was close 
aud desperate. The fog rose between us and the ad- 
vancing enemy like a wall; we could hear their yells, 
while not a man of them was visible; but from out 
that deadly fog bullets whistled and hummed into 
our ranks, smiting down scores of our best and brav- 
est. It was fearful to see them falling there, as if 
smitten down by some invisible terror, some lying 
still in death, and others crawling and limping 
back to the rear. And into that fog we poured our 
bullets, and not without effect, as we knew at night 
by the number of the dead we found in front of this 
position. When the fight had been prolonged until 
the enemy had driven everything back on the left of 
us, and we were in imminent peril of being surround- 
ed, we left this ground and joined in the current of 
retreat. 

The picture presented by that field at eight o’clock, 
was one which made my heart sink within me. It 
was by no means a rout; there was discipline and 
organization there, and every disposition to fight 
well; and half a dozen lines of regiments, brigades 
and divisions were trying to unite upon a common 
ground upon which to fight the battle out; but as 
the solid columns of the enemy steadily advanced, 
bearing with irresistible weight upon our left, all 
organized defence was forced to yield and contin- 
ually fall back. Further to the rear was a host of 





leadership the tide of defeat was turned, and the 
enemy driven in panic far beyond the ground of their 
attack in the morning, with heavy loses in arms and 
prisoners, to say nothing of the dead and wounded 
who littered the way for miles. 

I believe no such unexpected thing as this attack 
ever happened to an army. The enemy had been 
badly beaten at Winchester, just one month before, 
chased up the valley to Harrisonburgb, with contin- 
ual punishment and heavy loss, and in fact, disor- 
ganized. But no svoner had we begun to fall back 
from our advanced position, than Early commenced 
to gather up his scattered troops, and to unite to 
them large reinforcements; so that, unknown to us, 
an army almost as large as our own looked down 
upon us from Fisher’s Hill It was strange into 
what security we were lulled by the quiet of the 
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straggl separated from their regiments, and fugi- 
tives, utterly demoralized, and glad to leave the 
field, all of them making their way to the woods near 
Newtown; while from the very camping-ground out 
of which we had just been driven, the rebel cannon 
were thundering upon us. They were firing ricochet, 
or plunging shot, which is done by slightly elevating 
the piece, and using only a short charge of powder. 
My brigade was at this time flat on the ground, 
behind a fence, perhaps eighty rods from the ridge 
where three of these guns were in position. We 
could mark the flash and see the smoke; and almost 
instantly the heavy ball would drop on the ground 
before us; then rising again over our heads, would 
take a wild flight tothe rear, crushing down and 
mangling sometimes four or five men together. 
Some of them bounded once before passing over us; 
ail, I believe, struck the ground in front of us first, 


and many of them passed dangerously close over 
our heads. , 

Daring this episode of the fight, I witnessed a dis- 
play of coolness which ought to be mentioned. One 
of our officers sat on the grass, cross-legged, smoking 
his brier-wood with perfect nonchalance; and as he 
observed some of the men watching the flight of the 
balls, to know when one was coming dangerously 
near, he sung out: 

* Lie close, men; I’ll watch for you.” And he did 
watch, singing out at every discharge, “ low ball,” 
or * high ball,” as it happened. 

“ I think those guns could be silenced,” he said, 
addressing the colonel. ‘If you’ll allow me to pick 
three men, I’ll go forward about forty rods, and 
try it.” 

The colonel looked at the roaring monsters as 
though he would much like to have it done; but the 
enemy was continually menacing our line of retreat, 
and it was plain to see that such an attempt would 
be sure to result in capture. 

During the disasters of the morning, several inci- 
dents occurred which made much amusement after- 
ward. Everybody was exposed toa perfect torrent of 
musket-balls, the fighting-men, as well as the team- 
sters, who had never before been within range of a 
hostile shot. Some of the latter displayed a great 
deal of pluck and nerve in extricating their teams 
from the danger they were in. One of them, a man 
who was driving a wagon loaded with commissary 
stores across the fields at full gallop, was intercepted 
by a rebel cavalryman, who commanded him to 
halt. Without a word, the driver shot him dead, 
and went on his way. General Emory had a favorite 
horse, which he called Punch, and which fell dead 
under him early in the morning, pierced with bul- 
lets. The general was soon remounted upon a sorry 
nag; and his wrath against the slayers of his pet 
horse broke out in the very confusion of battle. 
General Birge also lost his horse, and could find 
nothing better to ride afterward, than a mule from 
one of the teams. The sight of a brigadier-general 
commanding a brigade on the battle-field, astride of 
amule with great flopping ears, was no doubt ludi- 
crous enough; but it was not remembered in this 
aspect until the day was over. 

At the moment when my regiment yielded the 
hill where it had fought, and commenced to retire, 
a spark had in some way got into the cartridge-box 
of one of the sergeants. One after another, the car- 
tridges exploded, sending out miniature sheets of 
flame, while the poor fellow writhed and tugged in 
vain at the straps to get his new Pandora’s box de- 
tached from him. When the last of them ex- 
ploded, he found himself unhurt by this 
accident; but so amusing were his antics that there 
were some who could not restrain their laughter, 
although at the very moment the enemy’s bullets 
were working havoc among us. 

I must allude briefly to the regult of the day. With 
the arrival of Sheridan, the battle was renewed, our 
army being now the attacking party, and after a 
desperate fight of halfan hour the enemy gave way 
in panic, and were pursued by our cavalry and in- 
fantry tar beyond the ground where we hai been 
surprised in the morning. I hardly think that pur- 
suit was ever equalled in the history of campaigns. 
General Custer complained that his cavalry could 
hardly keep pace with the infantry; and such was 
indeed the fact. The turning of the scale was so 
unexpected that our men were filled with enthusiasm, 
and as they rushed after the retreating enemy, it 
was hard to keep up any line at all. The woods and 
tields over which we passed, resounded with yells of 
triumph, and an irregular but incessant fire of mus- 
ketry upon the fugitives. The rebel cannon occupied 
their old position upon the hills, and belched out 
their missiles upon us; but before they could be 
limbered up and driven off, our cavalry was upon 
them, cutting down their gunners, and capturing 
the whole of them. Every few moments a squad 
of prisoners was brought back; many were taken by 
the infantry as it swept on; and all of them sur- 
rendered with a good grace. ‘“ You ’uns does fight 
first-rate, and you’ve beat we ’uns this time, sure!” 
was the inelegant but highly expressive language 
used by one of them. And so we hastened on, caval- 
ry and infantry, through the woods, over the mea- 
dows and hills, and wading the turbid brooks; 
stretching in a long line which was continually 
broken by the impetuosity of our advance, cheering 
and shouting; and passing by hundreds of the vic- 
tims of the battle, dead, dying and wounded, broken 
down cannon and wagons, dead horses and mules by 
the dozen, and such terrible evidences as only speak 
ofa desperate battle. 

There was a large stone mansion very near the 
ground upon which my regiment had fought that 
morning, which had been used by Sheridan as his 
headquarters, and which was now turned into a hos- 
pital. Captain Wilkinson, of Emory’s staff, was sore- 
ly wounded in the morning, and lay on the floor of 
one of the rooms of this house all day, listening amid 
his pain to the wild rejoicings of the rebels about 
him. He said that about the middle of the after- 
noon several soldiers went through the house, and 
drove from it every wounded prisoner who was able 
to walk, because, as they said, the Yankees had 
made a stand, and the prisoners must go to the rear 
for safety. Wilkinson was leit, with a few others, as 
badly wounded; and for two hours more he lay in 
bodily and mental pain, thinking drearily of the 
Libbey, where he supposed he must of course gu. 





Presently he heard the sound of feet, and one of bis 
brother staff-officers entered the room, and hastened 
| to him with expressions of sympathy. 





“ But I did not know you were a prisoner,” said 
Wilkinson. 

“Nor did I,” laughed the officer. ‘Don’t you 
know, my dear fellow, we’ve whipped them glorious- 
ly, and that there isn’t a Johnny within five miles, 
and that your friends are all about you again?” 

He learned the astonishing truth then, for the first 
time, with such feeling as only those who have been 
in like situations can realize. 

The saddest partof this long, eventfalday was the 
search for our dead and wounded, through our own 
camps, andin the hollows, and among the bushes 
near them. The fight had been the hottest in the 
morning, and within an area of half a mile square 
many hundreds had fallen. There was no time to 
send away the badly hurt; they had lain with the 
dead all day, under the blistering sun, tormented 
with thirst and the agony of their hurts, while the 
tide of battle flowed and reflowed overthem. About 
dark my regiment reoccupied the very ground upon 
which it had slept on the previous night, and par- 
ties were immediately despatched over the field to 
bring in our wounded. Slowly and tenderly the por 
fellows were borne up to the stone mansion from every 
part of the field, where their wounds were dressed, 
and where many of them died before morning. 

In the sober darkness of the evening I walked out 
upon the hill where we had fought our fight, and 
looked around me. Bent and broken muskets, 
haversacks, canteens, and equipments were there; 
and there were twenty soldiers, sleeping their last 
sleep, “* dead on the field of battle.” Some miserable 
harpies, who always infest such places, had robbed 
the poor boys of their uniforms, and as they lay stark 
and stiffin their white underclothing, they looked 
like corpses alrea‘ly arrayed for the grave. I bent 
over them, one by one, and with such emotion as 
might well have brought tears to sterner eyes than 
mine, I recognized the faithful and beloved soldiers 
whom T had learned to treat more as brothers than 
as subordinates; the gallant fellows who had follow- 
ed me uncomplainingly over the dusty roads of Lou- 
isiana and Virginia for two years, who had fonght 
bravely by my side, and had with me watched 
through cold. and dark, and weary houre on the 
picket-line. There was one in particular—a slender, 
handsome lad, one of the best and most willing sa'- 
diers in the regiment, who had been made a corpo'al 
over men of twice his years, for bis good conduct and 
ability. I had a special liking tor him; and the sight 
of him lying here dead was inexpressibly sad to me, 
He was, as 1 have said, a remarkably handsome boy; 
and there was now upon his dead face an expression 
of such beautifnl serenity and peace, that I could 
think of nothing but the rest of heaven while I 


‘gaw it. 


Behind the stone wall which surrounded the house, 
eighteen bodies of the slain of the regiment were 
buried in a row, each grave being marked with a 
pine board, inscribed with the name, company, and 
regiment. 

“Their arms will rust, 
And their bones be dust, 
But their souls are with the saints, we trust."’ 


Four days after the battle, just as I was riding 
out from division headquarters, I met the father of 
this soldier. The news of the battle and of the death 
of his boy had already reached him in his far North- 
ern home, and he had journeyed down to that Vir- 
ginia battle-field, to bear home his honored remains, 

“ Where is Edwin?” he asked, with trembling lips 
and moistened eye. 

I dismounted, and giving my horse to my orderly, 
passed with him up the hill and behind the stone 
wall, where I pointed out to him the grave of his son 
among the eighteen. He knelt by it and bowed bis 
head over it, while his tears fell fast and thick upon 
the unsodded earth. 

“ He was all I had,” was the touching comment of 
the bereaved father to me, asi stood silently by. 
“‘ He was my only boy, and I was building up bright 
hopes for him, which are all dashed now. All that I 
have was to have been his; I don’t think I had a hope 
in life beyond him. And now it’s al) over!” 

He was but one of the many fathers, brothers, and 
even wives and mothers, who came to this battle- 
field before our army left it, to secure all that was 
left of their gallant dead; and many times did we 
visit that hill, and recount the story of that terrible 
morning to these visitors. 

There is one incident abeve all the others, which 
will always give to the name of Cedar Creek a deeply 
mournful significance tome. The lieutenant whom 
I have mentioned as waking with me at the first 
alarm that morning, was a noble youth, handsome, 
vivacious, and full of the enthusiasm of a military 
career. For the eighteen months previous, he and I 
had shared the perils and the hardships of the cam- 
paigns together, and between us there had sprang up 
an abiding friendship. More than two years had 
passed since he had left his young wife and infant 
child in New York to join the regiment, and his 
thoughts wandered constantly and fondly back to 
them. He would read me portions of her letters, 
breathing the most intense affection for him, and 
prayers for his safe return to her; and sometimes, 
when he lay by my side at night, I have heard him 
stir uneasily in his slumber, and mutter her name. 
When I was permitted to visit home on a briet leave 
of absence, just before the Red River campaign, I ful- 
filled my solemn promise to the lieutenant that I 
would visit his wife and child, and talk with her of 
him. Todo so, I bad to travel by stage sixty miles, 
to a re.note village of the State; but I felt amply re- 
paid in seeing her, in gratifying her heart with what 
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over, shouting out his name again 
had responses enough; but none fr 
were still many of the wounded lying 
whither they had crawled to avoid 
sun, the hoofs of the cavalry, or the | 
and ever and anon we heard from o 
repeated answers, such as these: 

“For God’s sake, come here! | 
thirst!” “Send some of the Thir: 
setts here to take care of me; my le 
to pieces!” “Seventh Alabama—d 
here!” 

We pitied the poor fellows, of b 
could do nothing tor them now; w 
search for our own. But we did m 
night; and when we returned to 
heavy-hearted fur him, we were com 
pany our division to the front, wher 
picket that night, and all the folloy 
the next day after, we returned t 
and here I found @ message from 
He hud been carried back to Newt 
to the rear; and his message urged 
him without delay. I needed n: 
that; my horse.was saddled in a 
rode him at agallop till I reached th 
street of Newtown. The place had 

# hospital; every house beld its ; 
wounded of both armies, and surge 
hospital attendants were busy an 
house in which the lieutenant lay w 
me; and riding up to it, I dismounte 
to an orderly, and passed in. Ther 
the street, befure this honse; under 
glance six Jegs and arms; and whi 
by, @ poor sufferer, under the int 
form, was laid on the table, and his 
taken off before I had disappeared 
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his dress smeared with blood, his +. 
and an array of knives glittering be: 
geon H——, one of the most skill 
Sheridan’s army; and as I passed | 
ed his horrible work long enough to: 
ask, in accents of assumed gravity, | 
thing done! 

Poor T——, my lieutenant, wasly 
in a comfortable bed, very white, bu 
scious. I pass over the gratificat: 
both my meeting and parting with 
things which I can find no words 
had pressed forward up to the hills v 
of our men, just at dusk, when an I) 
of grape from one of our own gana, v 
ly unlimbering and firtag every few 
pursuit, fell short, one of the shot « 
tenant in the thigh. Ieaw ata gl 
prove fatal; the bone was hopeles: 
was an hour of awful solemnity; in 
of death as he was, the yearning hu 
strove and struggled with the destro 
ly asked me to say that he would liv. 
again sce the sweet faces of his wife 

But he never saw them again; I « 
after that painful interview. He 4. 
after, and the body was coffined 
ward. Between Winchester and | 
train which carried it was met by » 
which was the devoted wife, who b» 
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A FEARFUL PLayrsine.—The 
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I could tell her of her beloved husband, and in wit- 
nessing the deep, fervent devotion which she bore 
him, She was ouly a girlin years; and when I held 
her hand and saw the tears spring to her eyes as I 
left her, expressing the hope that she would not be 
long separated from him, I sadly thought of the 
thousands of other loving young hearts, that must be 
crushed with sorrow, before the end of the strite. 

He had eutered the company as first sergeant; be- 
fore that day at Cedar Creek, his bravery and ability 
had won him the bar of a first lieutenant, and he 
was upon that day acting as a:\jutant of the regiment. 
Through the deteat of the morning, and the victory 
of the afternoon, his bearing was one of conspicuous 
gallantry; and I thought then that he was certain uf 
a captaincy when the roll of honor for this fight came 
to be made up. In the confusion and rush of the 
a ternoon’s chase, I lost sight of him; and after I re- 
turned to the company from my visit to the hill, T 
found that he was still absent. Presently the major 
came to me, and told me that he had just been in- 
formed that the lieutenant was badly wounded, and 
lay at that moment near the road, toward the left. 
Calling four of the men, I gave them an old piece of 
tent-canvas, which I had meant fur my shelter that 
night, and together we tr d the ground between 
the camp and the road in the darkness, over and 
over, shouting out his name again and again. We 
had responses enough; but none from him. There 
were still many of the wounded lying in obscure spots, 
whither they had crawled to avoid the heat of the 
sun, the hoofs of the cavalry, or the artillery-wheels; 
and ever and anon we heard from out the darkness, 
repeated answers, such as these: 

“For God’s sake, come here! I’m dying with 

thirst!” “ Send some of the Thirtieth Massachu- 
setts here to take care of me; my leg is all crushed 
to pieces!” “Seventh Alabama—don’t let me die 
here!” 
We pitied the poor fellows, of both armies, but 
could do nothing tor them now; we were bound to 
search for our own. But we did not find him that 
night; and when we returned to camp, sad and 
heavy-hearted fur him, we were compelled to accom- 
pany our division tu the front, where it was kept on 
picket that night, aud all the following day. Upon 
the next day after, we returned to our old camp; 
and here I fuund a message from the lieutenant. 
He had been carried back to Newtown, seven miles 
to the rear; and his message urged me to come to 
him without delay. I needed no urging to do 
that; my horse.was saddled in a minute, and I 
rode him at a gallop till I reached the long straggling 
street of Newtown. The place had been turned into 
a hospital; every house held its pr.portion of the 
wounded of both armies, and surgeons, stewards and 
hospital attendants were busy among them. The 
house in which the lieutenant lay was pointed out to 
me; and riding up to it, I dismounted, gave my reins 
to an orderly, and passed in. There was a table in 
the street, before this honse; under it I counted ata 
glance six Jegs and arms; and while I was passing 
by, a@ poor sufferer, under the influence of chloro- 
form, was laid on the table, and his leg was actually 
taken off before I had disappeared in the house! 1 
recognized the stout, florid man who stood by it with 
his dress smeared with blood, his sleeves rolled up, 
and an array of knives glittering before him, as Sur- 
geon H——, one of the most skillful operators in 
Sheridan’s army; and as I passed him, he suspend- 
ed his horrible work long enough to nod to me, and to 
ask, in accents of assumed gravity, if 1 wanted some- 
thing done! 

Poor T——, my lieutenant, waslying on his back 
in a comfortable bed, very white, but calm and con- 
scious. I pass over the gratification and pain of 
both my meeting and parting with him; there are 
things which I can find no words to describe. He 
had pressed furward up to the hills with the foremost 
of our men, just at dusk, when an ill-directed charge 
of grape from one of our own guns, which was rapid- 
ly unlimbering and firing every few moments on the 
pursuit, fell short, one of the shot striking the lieu- 
tenant in the thigh. Isaw ata glance that it must 
prove fatal; the bone was hopelessly crushed. It 
was an hour of awful solemnity; in the very shadow 
of death as he was, the yearning husband and father 
strove and struggled with the destroyer, and piteous- 
ly asked me to say that he would live, that he might 
again sce the sweet faces of his wife and child! 

But he never saw them again; I saw him no more, 
after that painful interview. He died the third day 
after, and the body was coffined and sent north- 
ward. Between Winchester and Martinsburg, the 
train which carried it was met by an ambulance, in 
which was the devoted wife, who had hastened down 
to him at the first intimation of his wound, and came 
tpo late to close his dead eves. 

I know not her after history, and whether she be 
living or dead; but I think that the re? stream of 
war which flowed at Cedar Creek, quenched no 
nodler nor more loving heart than that which was 
given to her. 








A FEARFUL PLAYTHING.—The little daughter of 
C. C. Lieban, of Dubuque, was found playing with an 
adder the other day. The discovery cost the reptile 
its lite. When found, the snake was coiled up like a 
spiral spring, and with elevated head and protruding 
fangs, was allowing the child to play with it. When 


the child would cease patting it the snake would 
strike at the little one’s hand, aad stitfen as if pre- 
paring to jump at the child. Then the little one 
would tap its head, and it would lower its head and 


Ars. Caudle’s Curtain Fectures, 


LECTURE XXXII. 


MRS. CAUDLE DISCOURSES OF MAID8-OF-ALL-WORK 
AND MAIDS IN GENERAL.—MR. CAUDLE’S “ INFA- 
MOUS BEHAVIOUR” TEN YEARS AGO. 


“ THERE now, it isn’t my intention to say a word 

to-night, Mr. Caudle. No;.1 want to go to sleep, if 
I can; for after what I’ve gone through to-day, and 

with the headache I’ve got—and if I haven’t left my 

smelling-salts on the mantelpiece, on the right hand 

corner just as you go into the room—nobody could 

miss it—in a little green bottle, and—well, there you 

lie like a stone, and I might perish and you wouldn’t 

move. O, my poor head! But it may open and shut, 

and what do you care? 

Yes, that’s like your feeling—just. I want my 

salts, and you tell me there’s nothing like being still 

fora headache. Indeed? Bat I’m not going to be 

still; so don’t you think it. That’s just how a wo- 

man’s put upon. But I know your aggravation—I 

know your art. You think to keep me quiet about 

that minx Kitty—your favorite, sir! Upon my life, 

I’m not to discharge my own servant without—but 

she shall go. If I had to do all the work myself, she 

shouldn’t stop under my roof. Ican see how she 

looks down upon me, I can seea great deal, Mr. 

Caudle, that I never choose to open my lips about— 

but I can’t shut my eyes. Perhaps it would have 

been better for my peace of mind if I always could. 

Don’t say that. I’m not a foolish woman, and I know 

very well what I’m saying. I suppose you think I 

forget that Rebecca? I know it’s ten years ago that 
she lived with us—but what’s that to do with it? 

Things arn’t the less true for being old, I suppose. 

No; and your conduct, Mr. Caudle, at that time—if 
it was a hundred years—I should never forget. 

What? I shall always be the same silly woman? I 
hope I shall—I trust I shall always have my eyes 
about me in my own house. Now, don’t think 

of going to sleep, Caudle; because, as you’ve brought 
this up about that Rebecca, you shall hear me out. 

Well, I do wonder that you can name her! Eh? 
You didn’t name her? “That’s nothing at all to do 
with it; for I know just as well what you think, as if 
you did. I suppose you’ll say that you didn’t drink 
a glass of wine to her? Never? So you said at the 
time, but I’ve thought of it for ten long years, and 
the more I’ve thought, the surer 1 am of it. And at 
that very time—if you please to recollect—at that 
ve e little Jack wasa baby. I shouldn’t have 
80 cared but for that; but he was hardly run- 
ni me, when you nodded and drank a glass of 
wine to that creature. No; I’m not mad, and I’m 
not dreaming. I saw how you did it—and the hypo- 
crisy made it worse and worse. I saw you; when the 
creature was just behind my chair, you took up a 
glass of wine, and saying to me ‘ Margaret,’ and then 
lifting up your eyes at the bold minx, and saying, 
‘My dear,’ as if you wanted me to believe that you 
spoke only to me, when I could see you laugh at her 
behind me. And at that time little Jack wasn’t on 
his feet. What do you say? Heaven forgive me? 
Ha! Mr. Caudle, it’s you that ought to ask for that; 
I’m safe enough, 1 am; it’s you who should ask to be 
forgiven. 

* No, I wouldn’t slander a saint—and I didn’t take 
away the gicl’s character fur nothing. 1 know she 
brought an action for what I said; and I know you 
had to pay damages for what you call my tongue—L 
well remember allsthat. And served you right; if you 
hadn’t laughed at her, it wouldn’t have happened. 
But if you will make free with such people, of course 
you must suffer for it. "Twould bave served you 
right if the lawyer’s bill bad been double. Damages, 
indeed! Not that anybody’s tongue could have 
damaged her! 

“And now, Mr. Caudle, you’re the same man you 
were ten years ago. What? Yow hope so? The 
more shame for you. At your time of life, with all 
your children growing up about you, too. What am I 
talking of ? I know very well; and so would you, if 
you had any conscience, which you haven’t. When 
I say I shall discharge Kitty, you say she’s a very 
good servant, and I shan’t get a better. But I know 
why you think her good; you think her pretty, and 
that’s enough for you; asif girls who work for their 
bread have any business to be pretty—which she isn’t. 
Pretty servants, indeed! going mincing about with 
their fal-lal faces, as if even the flies would spoil ’em. 
But I know what a bad man you are—now, it is no 
use your denying it; fur didn’t I overhear you talk- 
ing to Mr. Prettyman, and didn’t you say that you 
couldn’t bear to have ugly servants about you? I 
ask you—didn’t you say that? Perhaps you did? 
You don’t blush to confess it? If your principles, 
Mr. Caudle, arn’t enough to make a woman’s bloud 
ran cokd! 

*O yes! you’ve talked that stuff again and again; 
and once I might have believed it; but I know a 
little more of you now. You like to see pretty ser- 
vants, just as you like to see pretty statues, and pretty 
pictures, and pretty flowers, and anything in Na- 
ture that’s pretty, just, as you say, for the eye to feed 
upon. Yes; | know your eyes—very well I know 
what they were ten years ago; for shall I ever for- 


what’s a wholeset of blue China to her beautiful 
blue eyes? I know that’s what you mean, though 
you don’t say it. 

*O, you needn’t lie groaning there, for you don’t 
think I shall ever forget Rebecca. Yes—it’s very 
well for you to swear at Rebecca now—but you didn’t 
swear at her then, Mr. Caudle, lknow. ‘ Margaret, 
my dear!’ Well, how you can bave the face to look 
at me. You don’t look at me? The more shame for 
you. 

** 1 canonly say, that either Kitty leaves the house 
orI do. Which is it tobe, Mr. Caudle? Eh? You don’t 
care? Both? But you’re not going to get rid of me 
in that manner, I cantell you. But for that trollope 
--now you may swear and rave as you like. You 
don’t intend to say a word more? Very well; it’s no 
matter what you say—her quarter’s up on Tuesday, 
and go she shall. A soup-plate and a basin went 
yesterday. 

“A soup-plate and a basin, and when I’ve the 
headache as I have, Mr. Caudle, tearing me to pieces! 
But I shall never be’ well in this world—never. A 
soup-plate and a basin!” 

“She slept,” writes Caudle, ‘‘and poor Kitty left 
on Tuesday.” 
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COLONEL WILLIAM BOND, 

AN officer of the American army during the war of 
the Revolution, was born in Watertown, Massachu- 
setts, February 17th, 1733. He was the son of Jonas 
Boad, Jr., who was the grandson of Wiliiam Bond, 
of Watertown, who settled there as early as 1630, and 
from whom are descended must of the families of the 
nameof Bond in New England. He was Lieutenant 
Colonel in the regiment commanded by Colonel 
Thomas Garduer, and of which Michael Jackson was 
major. At the battle of Bunker Hill, on the 17th of 
June, 1775, “Colonel Gardner’s regiment, and others 
who had been. posted between Cambridge and 
Charlestown, to wait further orders, were overlooked. 
The battle was raging, and no orders arrived. The 
colonel was a gentleman of rank, had been a mem- 
ber of the Legislature, and commanded a regiment of 
militia, which, marching to Lexington to juin in the 
engagement there, were suddenly opened upon by 
the British artillery; being entirely void of cover, 
they dispersed. His gallant soul felt their conduct 
as a stigma upon himself, and he resolved, on the 
earliest opportunity, to wipe the spot from his 
escutcheon. 

A glorious occasion was before him, and he panted 
to embrace it—to reap the honors of victory, or death 
and lasting fame. The latter fate was decreed him. 
He called to him his officers, and offered to lead them 
into battle. Most of them, with three hundred of his 
men, followed him. He led them over Bunker Hill, 
viewed with unconcern the battle scene on the bill 
before him, terrible as Mount Sinai, and with glori- 
ous anticipations was descending to the engagement, 
when a musket-ball entered his groin, and the wound 
proved mortal. He gave his men his last solemn in- 
junction, to conquer or die, and was carried off the 
field.” As soon as Colunel Gardner fell, Lieuten- 
ant Bond took charge of the regiment. ‘The 
Charlestown company of Colonel Gardner’s regiment 
was the last to retreat. They were fighting at their 
own doors, on their own natal soil. They were on 
the extreme left, covered by some loose stones thrown 
up on the shore of Mystic Kiver, during the day, 
by order of Colonel John Stark. At this most im- 
portant pass into the country, against which the 
enemy made their most desperate efforts, like Leoni- 
das’s band they had taken post, and like them they 
defended it, till the enemy had discovered ancther.” 

In November, 1775, the regi t was reorganized 
as the twenty-fifth regiment.of the Continental 
army, and belonged to General Green’s brigade, which 
was stationed on Prospect Hill. Early in the fol- 
lowing March, the fifth regiment, under Colonel John 
Stark, and the twenty-fifth, under Colunel Bond, re- 
ceived marching orders for New York, where they 
arrived on the 30th of the month. On the 20th of 
April, the four regiments, the eighth, Colonel Poor, 
the fifteenth, Colonel Patterson, the twenty-fourth, 
Colonel Greatons, and the twenty-fifth, Colenel Bond, 
were ordered to Canada, being the first detachment 
ordered there, by the way of the lakes, on that expe- 
dition which proved 80 disastrous to the Americans, 
partly on account of the incumpetency of some of 
the numerous generals, who were successively in 
command. 

Colonel Bond returned from Canada, with his force 
greatly weakened by disease and death, and encamp- 
ed on Mount Independ , opposite to Ticonderoga. 
After an illness of some duration, Colonel Bond died 
on the 3ist of August, 1776. Ina notice of his de- 
cease in the Boston Gazette ot September 23, 1776, is 
the following: ‘‘He met the last enemy with the 
greatest calmness and intrepidity. In his death, our 
country has lost a true patriot, and a most vigilant 











get that glass of wine when little Jack was in arms? 
I don’t care if it wasa thousand years ago, it’s as 
fresh as yesterday, and I never will cease to talk of 
it. When you know me, how can you ask it? 

“And now you insist upon keeping Kitty, when 
there’s no having a bit of crockery fur her? That: 
girl would break the bank of England—I know she | 





remain passive. 








would—if she was to put her hand upon it. But 


FRENCH DUELLING. 


A duel, singular as well for its tragic ending as for 
the moral drawn from it in those davs, occurred in 
the reign of Francis II. Achon and Matas, hunting 
with the king, got into # dispute, which thev resolved 
to settle with the sw-rd. Before long, Matas sent 
the weapon of his adversary flying into the air. 
“ Pick up your sword,” said he, “and learn to hold 
it better another time. Go; I pardon you, and let us 
hear no more of this, young hot-head.” While 
mounting hiz horse, however, Achon fell on him, and 
ran him through. Achon’s friends were strong at 
court, while those of Matas were in disgrace, so that 
Matas was only regretted and “ blamed,” says Bran- 
tome, “for that he thus neglected the good-fortune 
which put his enemy at.his mercy.” 
Duelling had at last got to such a height, that in 
1566 it was classed among the worst of crimes, and 
made punishable with death. But this severity only 
gave to the practice the sweetness of forbidden fruit. 
Duels were fought on the slightest pretexts, and 
where they were wanting,on none. In less than 
twenty years, eight thousand pardons had been 
granted to gentlemen who had killed their adversa- 
ries. One day, two duellists crossing the Seine for 
© purpose of fighting, see others hunting about for 
in which to follow and prevent the combat. 
They hasten their boatmen, and scarce on shore, they 
ery out in chorus: “ Quick, quick! they’re coming to 
separate us.” A few passes and both fall dead. At 
another time, a madman named De Gensac persists 
in fighting two men at once, and to those who try to 
stop him, he exclaims: “ What! have you never seen 
one man against two? The histories are full of it. 
Come on both! I’ll get myself into the Chronicles!” 
And, in truth, it was almost worth while to have 
one’s exploits recounted in the deliciously naive lan- 
guage of Brantome. Witness his reflection on a fight 
three against three: ‘‘ Some say that M. le Baron de 
Biron, more courageous and quick of hand, killed his 
man the first, and went to the help of the others; in 
which he did right well, and showed that with his 
valor he had made no small judgment and foresight!” 
Bussy d’Amboise, who took advantage of the massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew to kill a relation with whom 
he was at law, had, before this exploit, signalized 
himself as a duellist. A gentleman named St. Phal 
called his attention to some X’s in a piece of em- 
broidery; Bussy, to bring on a duel, swore that they 
were Y’s. On this weighty subject there came off a 
duel of six on each side. Bussy was wounded, but 
soon sent another challenge, and even had the au- 
dacity to offer battle to the captain of the kiny’s 
guards, sent to stop this second fight. It needed the 
intervention of the king and his brother to put an 
end to this almost interminable quarrel. 
The rage for combats at last got too much even for 
the easy king, and a new edict ot great severity was 
issued; but the fighting went on all the same, and 
the king shut his eves. The manta even increased in 
the reign of Louis XIII. We read ot two men who 
get into a hogshead, and there hack one another to 
pieces with knives. Two others, onasimple ques- 
tion of precedence, clasp the left hands, and poniard 
each other. At length, after law upon law, came out 
the celebrated edict of 1626, of which such use was 
to be made by Richelieu, Francois de Montmorency, 
Count of Beouteville, the most notorious duellist of 
that day, could never hear it sail of a man that he 
was brave without at once going off to challenge him. 
He had fought more than twenty duels. To defy the 
new edict, he fixed on the Place Royale, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon as the place and time of what 
was to be his last combat. Richelieu insisted on his 
execution: ‘* We must cut the throats of these duel- 
lists or of your majesty’s e:licts;” so Bouteville died, in 
spite of ali intercession. Edicta and he could, indeed, 
not well live together. Condemned to death by de- 
fault before this, he had caused the proclamation to 
be torn down by force, and pursuit getting hot, 
had made for the frontier with an escort of two hun- 
dred armed men. 

Severe as Richelieu was on duelling grandees, he 
appears, from the Cnronicles, to have been very 
tolerant of combats among the smaller fry. The 
Baron d’Aspremont, for example, almost fought three 
duels in asingle day. Beginning in the morning, he 
killed an adversary, who only contrived to pink him 
in the leg. Troubled by this wound, the baron, un- 
able to eat at the table, amused himself by throwing 
at his friends pellets of bread, one of which chanced 
to strike a gentleman, who considered that he had 
thereby received an affront, Having run his second 
adversary through the arm, the baron was enlisted 
as a second in a third duel, which, however, was 
stopped. The Chevalier d’Andrieux was another 
bravo of the seme stamp. At thirty years of age, he 
had killed seventy-two men. Preparing for another 
duel, “Chevalier,” said his adversary, “ you'll be the 
tenth man I shall have killed!” ‘And you my sev- 
enty-third!”’ replied the chevalier, whom the result 
proved to be in the right. 

This bumorous gentler:an was in the habit of prom- 
: ising to his disarmed adversaries their lives if they 
would forswear their hopes of salvation; this done, 
he would cat their throats, that, as he said, he might 
have the pleasure of killing them body aud soul. 


---+> 











ofticer of tried bravery. The 1st of this instant, his 
remains were escorted with military parade to the 
place of burial in front of the regiment, where the 
Rev. Ebenezer David delivered a funeral oration and | 
prayer; after which the corpse was interred, and the 
| colonel’s character honored by a discharge of three | 


| A Scotch paper speaks of a fux having been seen 
| trying to spring a trap by means of a stick that he 
| carried in his mouth. We knew of a fox once that 
took a well pule from a well, and pushed a turkey of 
the lower limb of a tree with it, and put the pole beck 


| twenty-four-pounders, and the usual volleys of, in its place. At last he got the turkey, and ths well- 


| musketry.” 


| pole was found all right in the morning. 
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THE ABYSSINIANS. 

This people are in a fair way of becoming notorious 
through the stand they have taken, or their king for 
them, in relation to England. The offer of King 
Theodorus to take Queen Victoria as his wedded 
wife, on the death of Prince Albert, showed a Chris- 
tian taste, if it didn’t show Christian discretion. The 
refusal of her majesty to accede to his request caused 
a tumult in his royal Abyssinian breast, and he shut 
up her majesty’s servants in retaliation for the insult, 
as he conceived it, and threatened to kill them; also 
the messengers afterwards sent, with all the au- 
thority of the British government, King Theodorus 
not valuing that autbority a priming with some 
thousands of miles betwixt them. How he will act 
in the emergency of an invasion by Sepoys is to be 
seen. The idea prevails, however, that he will still 
hold his prisoners, if they are yet alive, and flee to 
his mountains, when his towns are attacked, where 
he can hold out aguinst any force. 

King Theodore is the king of but a portion of the 
tribes—the ‘‘ Christian” portion—and if the other 
surrounding tribes can be made to join with him, they 
being a very warlike people, it will be about as 
much as England can do to conquer them. The 
mountain chiefs wage continual war upon each other, 
for the pleasure of making and stealing all they can, 
and perhaps it would be a possible thing for them to 
unite against England, making her acommon enemy, 
and using her as a butt for their warfare instead of 
each other. 

The Abyssinian soldier is a sort of African Dugald 
Dalgetty who plac.s his services at the disposal of 
any chief who will employ him, which does not affect 
his friendly status With his antagonist, for it is no 
unfrequent thing for soldiers of both sides, after a 
fearful fight, to sit down with each other to a feast 
and talk the battle over. With the excellent cavalry 
of the Gallas country, numbering sume 20,000, they 
could give the British troops a severe trial. They 
have no fear of death, and are always ready for 
action. 

So much for their warlike side. Though the tribes 
surrounding Christian Abyssinia profess the Ma- 
hometan religion, they disregard the dogma proscrib- 
ing strong drink, and do not seclude their women. 
Indeed, in some tribes the females preside at tour- 

ts and ge the combatants by taunts 
and promises. The tribes have a very happy belief 
in their own superiority over the rest of the world— 
and a philosophy that enables them to meet good or 
evil fortune with equal indifference. 

They are very independent, but yield themselves 
to all sorts of ignominious treatment from their supe- 
riors. Their law courts are broken up by hitting 
barristers and audience indiscriminately, and with- 
out regard to the parts hit. The same course is also 
taken in the courts of chiefs, where the audiences 
are mixed, the relatives of the chiefs'and the lowest 
beggar mixing in the most democratic manner. 
Where people thus gather together, to while away 
the time they have recourse to betting, but the judge 
who holds the stakes pockets them, if they be money, 
but they are his any way. They will lie like blazes, 
and have a great dislike to being Jaugbed at, but can 
stand any amount of abuse. They abhor progress, 
though they are restless, and if they “go ahead ” at 
all it must be backwards. 

The relations between parents and children are 
proper; the child is obliged by law to support the 
parentif old and needy. A father is compelled to 
divide his property among his children « qually, and 
no question made of legitimacy: Marriage is a civil 
contract. and is easily broke:, but no one is allowed 














+ be divorced more than tuur times. 


The grossest ignorance prevails, there being less 
than two hundred books in the whole country, and 
those chiefly theological works, read by the priests. 
The process of writing is very labored. It is perform- 
ed with a reed, and on a roll, like the old papyrus, 
and probably the tender missive of King Theodore to 
Victoria occupied a week’s time in its composition. 


Of course, we ought to side with civilization, but | 


if we followed the example set us by Great Britain in 


our own strait, we should call King Theodore aj; 


“belligerent,” and allow him the facilities of our 
dock-yurds and arsenals to manufacture his thunder 
in. 





PHILOSOPHY OF PRESERVING EGGS. 
The thousand and one recipes given from time to 
time are in fact as wortbless as the permaid stories, 
or those of the snake monster of the sea. Many who 
put forth these stories tur the million do not know 
what a fresh egg is; many do it for notoriety, and 
some ignorantly. No egg is fresh that will shake; 
this is because it has lost some of its albumen. No 
egg bas ever been preserved over a month that will 
ot shake, except it be air-proofed, which is @ term 
t generally understood, and is a new procegs. If 
hey are put in solution, no matter what it is, the 
egg will absorb it; if put in dry measures, the albu- 
men will escape by transpiration through the shell. 
The egg has been coated with every conceivable 
composition even in solid stone, and galvanized, yet 
the watery material escapes. The philosophy of this 
is that there is air in the egg before it is treated, and 
this uniting its cxvgen and carbon produces decom- 
position by carbonic acid gas, the yellow Of the egg 
first breaking, then follows the destruction, Eyys 
aré paturally designed to last as long a@ te hen re- 
quires to get her brood, and the life germ can be 
preserved a few weeks—seven or eight—butno longer. 
The egg itself may be kept in a preserved state for 
two years by greasing with butter, ofl or lard; but 
from the time it is thus put up to the end of two 
years, it will daily lose its albumen by transpiration, 
and while its carbonic acid escapes to a certain ex- 
tent, the egg meat will be reduced fully two-thirds, 
and will shake. For culinary purposes, they will do 
very well. But we want a whole egg, not a half one, 
and we want them fresh. Butter, and lard, and suet 
have been used fur a half century, still nothing has 
recommended itself over the old liming system ina 
commercial point of view. The theory always has 
heen, and still is, that to keep an egg fresh the air 
must be excluded. It is the only philosophical treat- 
meut of it that can be made. Eggs are composed of 
more than half a dozen chemical ingredients, and 
these components are very volatile; hence the atmos- 
phere with its powerful agencies works quickly upon 
it. Externally kept from the air, the latter is power- 
lees to do it harm; but the air inside no mortal can 
prevent, and that slune in time will decompose the 
egg. 





BAD PENMANSHIP.—When Senator Guthrie was 
Secretary of the Treasury, he sent a letter to a friend 
in Baltimore. The next morning the person ad- 
dressed appeared in the department, and handed 
back the missive. ‘Mr. Guthrie,” said he, “I can’t 
make out one word of your letter but the signature, 
so I have brought it for you to translate.” The sec- 
retary knitted his brows, and puzzled over it for 
some minutes. At last he gaveitup. “ Hang me if 
1 can read it, either! I have forgotten its exact con- 
tents, but I know what I wanted to see you about. 
Sit down, and I’ll tell you.” 





CURE FOR EAR-ACHE.—Take a smull piece of cot- 
ton wool, making a depression in the centre with the 
end of a finger, and fill it with as much ground pep- 
per as will rest upon a five-cent piece; gather it into 
a ball and tie it up, dip the bal! into sweet oil and in- 
sert itinto the ear, covering the latter with cotton 
wool, and use a bandage or cap to retain it in its 
place. Almost instant relief will be experienced, 
and the application is so gentle that an infant will 
not be injured by it, but experience relief as well as 
adults. 





“THE FLAG OF OUR UNION.”—This splendid 
weekly story paper continues all its usual attractive 
features with the additions of others not heretofore 
ottered to its readers. It is fast Gening' not only in 
fe »opularity, but in the number of its subscribers. 

he ladies tind it to contain a larger number of inter- 
esting stories than any other paper, and these are al- 
ways of thrilling interest.— West Virginia Times. 


+_—_ 


IRISH PROVERBS.— Men of straw don’t make the 
best bricks. It’s a narrow bed that has no turning. 
When money is sent flying out of the window, it’s 
poverty that comes in at the door. The pig that 
pleases to live must live to please. One man may 
steal a hedge, wliereas another daren’t even as much 
as look at a horse. Short rents make long friends; 
and it holds good equally with your landlord and 
your clothes. Money makes the gentleman; the 
want of it, the blackguard. When wise men fall 
out, then rogues come by what is not their own. 








ASCARCE ARTICLE.—Gen, Flahault, who, when 
young, was bald, had received an invitation to dine 
with the Princede Talleyrand. In the course of con- 
versation, he expressed to the prince a desire to pre- 
sent something rare to a great lady as a mark of his 
esteem. Tallevyrand replied, “ Then present her with 





a lock of your hair.” 





fashion and Gossip. 


A BRIDAL PARTY’s DRESSES.—At a fashionable 
wedding in New York, a few days since, the bride 
was attired in a handsome white corded silk, trimmed 
round the bottom of the skirt with three bias folds of 
white satin. The waist was made high, with long 
sleeves, and a sash with long ends, trimmed with 
white silk fringe, was fastened behind. The veil was 
of exquisite point lace; or ts of di ds. Her 
hair was arranged high, and was dressed with orange 
blossoms, which hung on one site of the chignon 
nearly to the waist. The five bridesmaids—Miss 
Campbell, Bininger, Townsend, Corse and Gandy— 
wore white tarlatan dresses, with plaited fi 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HAND-BOOK OF PRACTICAL COOKERY, for Ladies 
and Professional Cooks. Containing the Whole 
Science and Art of hha pte | Human Food. B 
Pierre Blot, Pr y, and Founder 
of the New York Cooking Academy.” New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 

The science of cooking is a very interesting one, 
and however very good people may reason about the 
vanity of seeking “‘ creature comforts,” and the folly 
of wasting time upon the especial vanities favoring 





gastronomy, we have never found one of them willing 


to ahjure these vanities when occasion offered for 
their enjoyment. We are glad tosee this book—the 
culuinating effurt of Professor Blot to instruct every 





round the bottom, above which appeared fonr wide 
puffs; underskirt of white tarletan ruchings; hair 
dressed high and ornamented with green leaves. A 
grand reception was held on the same afternoon at 
the residence of the bride’s parents. 


MOoRGANATIC MARRIAGES,.— Everybody bas heard 
the term “ Morganatic marriages,” and many people 
suppose that marriages of this kind are a species of 
concubinage, in which kings and princes are fond 
of indulging. This is not the case, however. A mor- 
ganatic marriage is just as binding upon the parties 
as any other marriage. The term is derived from the 
German Morgengabe which means a dowry. It sig- 
nifies a matrimonial contract in which one of the 
party is greatly superior to the other in rank. Tf it 
be the bride who is of inferior rank, she agrees that 
she and ker children shall be entitled neither to the 
rank nor to the estate of her husband, and that the 
dowry which is settled upon her at the time of the 
marriage shall be accepted in lieu of all other priv- 
ileges. If the man be inferior, he gives his assent to 
similar conditions. In the bridalceremony the party 
of superior rank gives the leit hand, instead of the 
right, to the other—whence these en are 
sometimes styled ‘left handed.” 


A CounTRY WEDDING.—Last week @ very pretty 
wedding occurred in the viilage of Still River, one of 
the many charmingly located little places in the 
northern part of the State. The bride was the eldest 
daughter of one of the most, if not the most, promi- 
nent residents of the village, and the groom a Boston 
gentleman. The ceremony took place in the village 
church, and was attended by the greater portion of 
the townspeople, and also by quite a party ton 
and Somerville people, of which latter the 
bride’s family were formerly residents, who were 
brought from the city in a new and handsome special 
car, furnished very generously*by the Fitchburg 
Railroad. The y was followed by a wedding 
procession along the green, an informal reception, a 
social dinner, at which the newly-wedded pair pre- 
sided, a gathering on the green and a royal departure 
on the wedding tour. The village took a partial 
holiday, and celebrated the occasion with genuine 
pleasure. 





A Bit OF SCANDAL.—Mrs. Lincoln’s williner has 
been to see the cast-off wardrobe and has told her bit 
of scandal. She says that Mrs. Lincoln would often 
receive a present from a perfect stranger, who, on 
reception day, would make himself known, and, witb 
the grossest sort of flattery, gain her influence for his 
oftice-seeking suit. After the first few months, Mr. 
Lincoln “ shut down on it,” and the result was many 
scenes. 

A HorTEL SCENE.—A couple of gay youths, stop- 
ping at a Hartford hotel, hearing the laughter of 
silvery voices in the adjoining chamber, and sundry 
taps upon the partition, presumed upon what they 
had no right to, and transferred their presence to the 
scene of merriment. The result was a duet of 
screams, the app of an d father, re- 
volver in hand, and an abject apology from the 
“ young gents,” as they probably style themselves. 





A Wirr’s STRATAGEM.—A lady correspondent of 
the Milwaukie Sentinel, who, writing under a nom 
de plume, had attracted considerable attention, re- 
ceived a note from a gentleman admirer recenily, iv 
which the writer said that a lady who could put such 
beautiful thoughts to paper, must be equally gifted 


keeper in the eci of cooking. Its aim is to 
enable housekeepers and cooks, no matter how inex- 
perienced they may be, to prepare any kind of fod 
in the best and most wholesome way, with economy, 
celerity and taste. The lectures of the professor did 
great good, awaking deep interest in matters of the 
cuisine, and the book is the embodiment of these 
teachings, Most of the dishes may strike old-fash- 
ioned cooks with dismay, for their andacious innova. 
tions, but the modern palate accepts them all. Lee 
& Shepard have the book. 
Tue STARRY FLAG: or, the Young Fisherman of 
Cape Ann. By Oliver’ Optic, Author of * Young 


Awecien Abroad,” “The Army and Navy Stories, 
etc. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


The announcement of a new series of stories by 
Oliver Optic, will be hailed with delight. The present 
volume, No, 1 of the series, is‘ the charming story 
that appeared serially in the Boys’ and Girls’ Maga- 
zine, here printed in harmony with the other stories 
of this prolific and popular writer. There is no 
writer four the young that possesses such an influence 
upon the youthful mind as Optic. He surpasses, in 
his particular field, his great rival, Mayne Reid, and 
by his industry distances everybody. The ‘‘Starry 
Flag” is an exciting story, and one of the best from 
his pen. 

Rosa ABsoTT STORIES. Jack of All Trades. B 

Mrs. Rosa Abbott Parker. Boston: Lee & She 

Mrs. Parker has written many very pleasant stories 


for the periodical press, and we are gla! to see that | 


sbe has turned her talents to a wider field of useful- 
ness. The first of her series, of which she promises 
six, is a neat little duodecimo book, printed in Lee & 
Shepard’s best style, well illustrated, very attractive 
to the eye, and artistically pleasing. ~The story is a 
lively and interesting narrative of the fortunes of a 
lost child, who goes through a course of very “ severe 
sprouts,” to adopt an expression in keeping with 


many in the book that ought not to be there, and 


comes out at last with a fortune, as ‘ good as new.” 
There is much dash and spirit in the story, and it 
will prove very attractive, doubtless; but the author 
should check the tendency to use slang terms, even 
thongh the scene is laid among thé coarse. 


Snow BERRIES. A Book for Young Folks. By 
ry Cary. With Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor 


The children have much to be thankfal for. in the 
fact that so many good people are employing their 
talents in the preparation of entertaining and in- 
structive books for them. This, by Alice Cary, is a 
graceful and elegant contribution to the library of 
the young. It isa collection of stories and poems, 
for those of the period between childhood and ado- 
lescence, and conveys weighty truths through a very 
charming medium. Older heads may read the book 
with benefit, asthey will read it, because the name of 
Alice Cary ds it; and who ever allowed a 
scrap of her writing to pass unread, who loved the 
beautiful and the pure? 

THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER Twist. Also Pio- 
TURES FROM ITALY, and AMERICAN NOTES tor 
— Circulation. By Charles Dickens. With 
ae go gga by S. Eytinge, Jr. Boston: 


One more pl we think, will complete the 
Diamond Edition of Dickens, the most beautiful 
series of books that has ever been issued from the 
American press. ‘‘ Oliver Twist” comes to us fully 
sustaining the character of its predecessors, for 
beauty of print and excellence of illustration, and 
the thrilling story takes new interest from the grace 
in which it is p jin the di d form. The 
“American Notes” and the ‘ Italian Pictures,” that 
form part of the volume, are not so well known as 
the tales, by the present generation; though the 
former excited much angry comment at the time of 








in person, etc., and wanted to meet her by light 
alone, to which she wrote a vonsent. Sie came to 
the rendezvous veiled; they walked, he talked, made 
love; tiually gained consent to take a little kiss; the 
veil was raised for the purpose, and the stricken 
gentleman gazed upon the comely features of his own 
wife. 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—A New York black- 
smith, who enjoys the luxury of three wives, found 
his income insufficient to support them all, and at- 
tempted to kill one of them off. Hence he is in trou- 
ble.——Mrs. Lincoln, who two years since is known 
to have possessed a fortune of $110,000 has now con- 
sented that her broker shall open a subscription for 
her benefit, and it has been done. All she wants is 
an income sufficient to enable her to travel frow 
place to place, and to carry a maid with her.”—— 
Newport bas been having an “ opal’? wedding on the 
occasion of the fortieth anniversary of a marriage 
—Anna Dickinson classifies bomanity as women 
and idiots. The steel sprinys of her stays saved the 
life of an English woman. from au asswssin’s bullet. 
——The Priress Rimski Korsa Kow at Baden-Bad- 





eu won $20,000. 


its publication. The angry feeling has paled out, 
and the one who peruses them to-day will wonder 
why he was vexed at all in view of the many truths 
told. The “ Pictures of Italy” were exceedingly 
popular when published in the form of letters, ¢ and 
have lost none of their interest. 


New Mvsi1c.—Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 
Washington street, have just published the following 
new music: “Annie dear,” a song; ‘ Forsaken 
One,’ one of the gems from the German; “I still 
can bappy be,” from the opera of Don Carlos; ‘Soft 
Evening Air,” @ song and chorus; ‘“ Beware Waltz;” 
“Romeo and Jaliet Valse,” and “ Pretty Little Sarah 
Schottische.” 





Our PortTFOLI0.—Onurself-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAg, wil 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after cach 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1 50. 
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And look 


That bears 


Forgetting 


(Written for The Flag of our Un 


SYMPATHY. 


ee 
BY ISABELLA MILLER. 
Ned 


"Tis night, the gloom-bound heaven 
Their dismal, ceaseless tears; 

I fold my hands as if to sleep, 
But fold them over fears. 


Some vague, dire sense of danger driv: 
The lotus-dream away; 

Against a bar my spirit strives, 
While for sweet peace I pray. 


I lean upon the casement cold, 
And hear the falling rain, 

That drenches vale and dreary wold 
With ceaseless soughs of pain. 


Against the pane I press my face, 


with weary eyes, 


If one bright star I glad might trace 
Out in the midnight skies. 


But ‘tis in vain; all, all is dark 
Where late the west was biue, 

E’en hope lends not ong lingering sp 
Alas, that hope 's dead, too! 


My soul has caught wild nature's gl: 
And struggles with the weight 


it down unto its doom, 


Like weird, resistless fate. 


And I must count the lingering hour: 
Until the morn appears, 

To bring the sunshine to the flowers 
And soothe old Nature's tears. 


I wonder shall this darkness dire, 
That clings about my heart, 

When Sol shall bathe the east in fir 
With nature's gloom depart ? 


And shall I laugh and be as gay 
In God's sweet light again, 

As on the glowing yesterday 
Ere fell the dismal rain ? 


Old Nature's moods can make me w 
And all my joy-dreams rout; 

Can lure my wild eyes void of sleep, 
To watch her vigils out. 


But 0, when glad she smiles again 
On sunny hill and wold, 


all the dark night's pain, 


I catch the sunlight's gold! 
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SYMPATHY. 


BY ISABELLA MILLER. 
arr 


"Tis night, the gloom-bound heavens weep 
Their dismal, ceaseless tears; 

I fold my hands as if to sleep, 
But fold them over fears. 


Some vague, dire sense of danger drives 
The lotus-dream away; 

Against a bar my spirit strives, 
‘While for sweet peace I pray. 


I lean upon the casement cold, 
And hear the falling rain, 

That drenches vale and dreary wold 
With ceaseless soughs of pain. 


Against the pane I press my face, 
And look with weary eyes, 

If one bright star I glad might trace 
Out in the midnight skies. 


But "tis in vain; all, all is dark 
Where late the west was blue, 

E’en hope lends not one lingering spark : 
Alas, that hope 's dead, too! 


My soul has caught wild nature's gloom, 
And struggles with the weight 

That bears it down unto its doom, 
Like weird, resistless fate. 


And I must count the lingering hours 
Until the morn appears, 

To bring the sunshine to the flowers, 
And soothe old Nature's tears. 


I wonder shall this darkness dire, 
That clings about my heart, 

When Sol shall bathe the east in fire, 
With nature's gloom depart ? 


And shall I laugh and _be as gay 
In God's sweet light again, 

As gn the glowing yesterday 
Ere fell the dismal rain ? 


Old Nature’s moods can make me weep, 
And all my joy-dreams rout; 

Can lure my wild eyes void of sleep, 
To watch her vigils out. 


But O, when glad she smiles again 
On sunny hill and wold, 

Forgetting all the dark night's pain, 
I catch the sunlight's gold! 
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CHAPTER I. 


OLLISTON, here’s a chance for 
you. Don’t look so blue, man. 
I told you fickle Fortune could 
not abide one sort of humor 
long. She is worn out with 
frowning. Here comes the first 
smile.” ~ 

Charley White said this gay- 
ly, ‘as he came bounding into 
my deserted office one wet May 
afternoon. I was sitting there 
disconsolate enough, I must ad- 
mit; and | have no doubt my 
face was almost as long as the 
column of figures I had just 
been adding up—the sum total 
of the bills for the month just 
sent in te me, the settlement of which was not only a 
great problem, but a profound grief to a clientless 
young lawyer like myself. _ 

I bounced out of my chair, pushing away the papers 
which I had strewn over the table to give it a business 
look, and seized Charley’s hand. 

** You don’t mean, Charley White, that you’ve got 
@ casg for me?” 

* Yes, do; and something better thana humdrum 
lawsuit. You’ve just to sharpen up those wonderful 
wits of yours, for it’s in the detective line. But I 
can tell you, there’s glorious pay if you succeed. The 
miuute Winthrop Thorpe spoke of it, I said to myself, 
‘there’s the opening Holliston wants.’” 

“You're a thorough good fellow, Charley White, 
and I’m thankful to your good-will and friendly 
offices,” answered I, as [ shook his hand again. 

I think there was a suspicious moisture clinging to 
his eyelash, but he affected a great deal of jauntiness 
and hilarity as he returned: 

“It came just in the right time, old fellow; didn’t 
it? By George! your face would have done for 
Hamlet’s iv the most melancholy scene. How isit?” 
glancing over my table. “ No case at all in band? 
Contound people for being quite so peaceable! I 
should like to see them all at loggerheads a little 
while.” 











“ O, there’s quarrelling and litigation enough. But 
clients don’t come to a green young lawyer with their 
work. I see that I ought to have gone in junior with 
some established lawyer. But 1 hated soto doa boy’s 
work. I’m badly enough off; that’s a fact. I went 
in-rather too steeply for making a respectable ap- 
pearance here. I’m confoundedly in debt, Charley.” 

* You'll pay it all off in a jiffy, when you've fixed 
Winthrop Thorpe’s case. And I tell you, there’sa 
chance for you to get up a reputation. They pay for 
this sort of thing. Besides, I should say there was 
lots of fun in it.” 

**But I haven’t heard yet what Iam todo. Do 
you come from the gentleman authorized to offer me 
the case?” 

“ Exactly. You know—you have heard of Winthrop 
Thorpe, haven’t you?” 

“T have a dim idea. Is he one of your American 
princes, and doesn’t his wife ride in that magnificent 
barouche I see down on the avenue occasionally?” 

“Yes, yes. No one could see a single member of 
that family, and forget their looks. Mrs. Winthrop 
Thorpe is the most exquisite lady we can boast of in 
our democratic circles. I never look at her without 
thinking there must have been some mistake—that 
royal blood flows in her veins. Besides that, she is 
gloriously beautiful. It isn’t wonderful that proud; 
stately Winthrop Thorpe fairly adores her. There is 
Mr. and Mrs. Thorpe. Then there is Miss Thorpe— 
Evelyn Thorpe—a sister, you understand, of the 
head of the family, not a daughter. I don’t know as 
I could tell you just what she is like—but some sweet 
and lovely flower—think of your favorite blossom, 
whatever it is—and that is what Evelyn Thorpe 
seems to any one of refinement. Nothing as grand 
and handsome as Mrs. Thorpe, you know; but, after 
all, more like a mortal woman. I quite envy you the 
opportunity you will have for catching frequent 
glimpses of her; for, you see, you are to go into the 
family.” 

“Into the family? What sort of work is it lam 
expected todo? You have taken such a roundabout 
way to get at the root of the matter, Charley.” 

“ Yes, I’ve used a romancer’s privilege ; and, to tell 
the ‘truth, I’ve made up justa bit of astory. Let 
me give you all the characters before I come plump 
upon the matter-of-fact. There’s Wiuthrop Thorpe 
to describe to you. The Thorpes are about as aristo- 
cratic as any family we can. boast this side the At- 
lantic. The great-grandfather came over from Eng- 
land, the younger son of a very high family there, 


and ve grown richer, with each generation, 
until they are in receipt of about as pretty an 
incom you need ask. Evelyn is the heiress of a 


snug half million in her own right. But I was going 
to tell you about her brother. He comes the nearest 
to my idea of a grand old court nobleman of anything 
I have ever seen. He’s not old at all, but, somehow, 
he is 80 stately, and dignified, and punctilious, I can’t 
think of him as young. You'll admire him very 
much, but you’ll never get to feeling free and easy in 
his presence. It is only when his wife is around that 
you see him warm up from the courtly polish he puts 
on for the outside world. You must be careful to 
observe all the proprieties of etiquette in his presence, 
and especially be profoundly respectful to Mrs. 
Thorpe, and you'll get on famously.” 

“And now,” exclaimed I, in a perfect fever of im- 
patience, ‘‘tell me what I am to do for him.” 

“You are to find out the cause of the leak in his 
household—to hunt up the thief; for thief there is. 
He has lost one thing after another in the most mys- 
terious fashion—old silver, rolls of coin, trinkets, and, 
at last, bonds of several thousand dollars’ value. He 
does not wish to give the matter into common hands, 
He will not submit to the publicity attending upon 
the police detectives. He knew that we had that 
rather remarkable robbery at our house, and ferreted 
out the guilty party, and he asked me who managed 
the matter. I told him it was your suggestion which 
put me on the track, and, with an eye to the start it 
would give you to be taken into his patronage, rec- 
ommended him to put the matter into your hands. 
He seemed to take to the idea hugely, and begged me 
to secure your services at once. We talked it overa 
little, and decided that you are to be admitted into 
the family as an invited guest; and I stipulated that 
no one, not even his wife or sister, should know why 
you were there. He wilt expect you next week. 
About the remuneration, he said, in case you suc- 
ceeded in removing his present annoyance and inse- 
curity, he should count a thousand dollars cheaply 
bestowed.” . 

“ Hurrah!” exclaimed I, jubilantly. “I couldn’t 
have asked anything more to my mind. I have half 
suspected that I missed my vocation when I turned 
from the police headquarters to Coke and Blackstone. 
I am confident I shall find out the secret. One thou- 
sand dollars will put me on my feet again, and leave 
a trifle for future exigencies.”’ 

“ You will try it, then?” 

“Of course I shall. Shouldn’t 1 be stark imbecile 
to refuse?” 

“T really think you woul]. I'll drop him a line, 
then, to-night. Only think, I-made it out that it 
would be a very unlikely thing to find you dis- 
engaged.” 

I joined my laugh with his. 


“ Considering the gentleman's respectability, and | 
the urgency ot the case, [ will pat aside all other : 
pressing bnsiness, aud give my valuable services en- | 


tirely to bis case.” 

“Exactly. And if you don't object. I'll print a 
huge card and post at the dvor, for the benetit of 
anxious clients: ‘Away for a few days on urgent 
business!’ How do you think that will sound?” 





“Very finely for a poor devil who has yet to pocket 
his first fee. I’m glad, Charley, you are fortunate 
enough to have both influence and money. At any 
rate, I can’t say I lack a friend. It is good in you to 
care for me in this fashion. You've been a steady 
help ever since that first day I met you at college.” 

“ Whiat, old fellow! It’s all of your own deserving, 
and you'll have plenty of friends by-and-by. Count 
me for a good prophet on that score. Now I must be 
off. I shall drop in, now and then, after I get an 
introduction to the distinguished guest at the Thorpe 
mansion. Good-day to you!” And his springy step 
went echoing down my long flight of stairs, and his 
clear whistle died out in the roar and clatter of the 
street. 

Generous fellow! How he had lifted my heart out 
of its black despondency. I would do my best in this 
case, for his sake, if I had no other interest. But all 
my energies were aroused. Whether he had meant 
it or not, Charley’s description had awakened keen 
and romantic interest. I could see them, at that 
very moment—the stately aristocrat, the magnificent 
woman of fashion, the sweet, saintly sister—in their 
refined and costly surroundings. I was already im- 
patient to discover how near my vague picture had 
come to the reality. 

I made my preparations with a joyful heart. Had 
no compunctions of conscience, even when I added 
one more to the list of my unpaid bills. I should 
apeedily be able to satisfy them all. 

The next morning I received a note from Mr. 
Thorpe. It was very kind and friendly, although a 
trifle stiff in its stateliness. If I would take a train 
and go out a little way, and get aboard the morning 
express the.next day, his coach should be waiting for 
me at the terminus; and it would further the appear- 
ance of having come from a distance, as he had rep- 
resented his expected guest a Southern gentleman 
whom he had met some time since in his travels. 
Having no objection to such a movement, I packed 
up my trunks, and spent the night at a cosy little 
country inn, and was roused at the first peep of day 
to be in season for the express, which came thunder- 
ing along, shaking all the aurora poetry, which the 
dripping foliage and the rosy east had suggested, out 
of my head. 

The coach, sure enough, was waiting for me—the 
only equipage abroad at that unseasonable hour. I 
could not forbear a smile as the footman threw on 
my trunk, and held open the door for me with the 
most punctilious politeness. I settled myself among 
the velvet cushions with an air which I flattered 
myself was more suggestive of a Southern nabob than 
of a clientless barrister. At all events, the footman 
seemed satisfied of my consequence, for he bowed the 
second time, and then mounted to his place. Crack 
went the coachman’s whip, and away dashed the 
spirited horses. The route led across the business 
portion of the town, and I enjoyed a curious sensation 
of triumph as I glanced back across the row of gran- 
ite-faced buildings, and had a brief glimpse of my 
forlorn upper window, with its cobwebbed frame and 
dropped curtain. 

“T’m in for snugger quarters for a little,” solilo- 
quized I. ‘“ Farewell for a time to all your troubles, 
and disappointments, and heart-aches! The mice are 
welcome to rummage in my absence.” 

The carriage drew up before one of those palatial 
residences which are the pride and boast of the city. 
Of course I only flung a casual glance at the massive 
stone carving, the glittering plate glass, the solid 
silver door-knob and plate. I walked up the steps 
leisurely, and with the air of one perfectly at home. 
A servant from within opened the door, and escorted 
me to a chamber. ; 

“Mr. Thorpe begs you to make yourself comfortable, 
and ask for anything you would like. He will come 
in as soon as he js ready to leave his dressing-room.” 

I bowed, carelessly asked for a cup of coffee, and 
walked to the window to hide an involuntary smile. 
When the coffee came, I had removed my linen 
duster, washed away the smoke and cinders of my 
long railroad trip, and was in the easy-chair ready for 
visitors : 

Mr. Winthrop Thorpe came in quietly, with scarce- 
ly a sounding footfall. Exactly the sort of man 
Charley White’s description had prepared me for—a 
little younger looking, it may be, but just so gentle- 
manly in looks and stately indemeanor. He held out 
a hand fair and delicate as a woman’s, and yet, I 
could see it was steel-strung, and powerful, if the 
need came—the servant still standing within hearing. 

“I give you hearty welcome, Mr. Holliston. I 
trust you have enjoyed your journey.” 

“ Very much indeed, sir. What a beautiful city 
you have bere!” responded I, a twinkleof mischief 
in my eyes, I suspect, for he turned at once. 

« John, tell Mrs. Dodge we are to have our break- 
fast a half hour earlier. Mrs. Thorpe is aware of the 
change, but you will speak to Lucille, that Miss 
Thorpe may be in readiness.” 

When the man withdrew, he turned again to me, a 
grave earnestness in his look, 

** You have come opportunely. The mystery deep- 
ens. Last night adiamond bracelet, [ had purchased 
as a present for my wite, was taken out of my coat 
pocket, althouzh the coat hang in my dreasing-room, 
It is her birthday, and Lintended to surprise her with 
the little gitt "pon the moment of rising When I 
heard tite coach came, I rose softly and went for the 
box, which I certainly left safely in the coat pocket 


| last night when I retired, intending t» place it on her 


dressing table. where she would discover it at once. 
It was gone. There was no trace of it. T have been 
seacching the dressing-ro»om thoroughly, but all in 
vain.” 





“It is very strange,” said I; “ but I trust I shall 
be able to fathom it. I hope you have not made 
known the loss.” 

** No, not even to my wife. But this is getting to 
be exceedingly annoying. One has such a feeling of 
insecurity. It is like walking over a volcano, expect- 
ing an outbreak anyhow and anywhere. Such an 
experience never came to me before. I hope you will 
rout the thief, for it ia becoming extremely uncom- 
fortable. I had an idea you were an older man.” 

* T shall certainly do my best,” returned I, assum- 
ing a business tone, which I was keen enough to see 

lisp da tary misgiving in his mind. 
“ Now, if you please, tell me just which servants have 
access to the apartment in which you left your coat.” 

“* My valet, Armand, comes there in the morning 
to answer my call, and assist me at dressing; but I 
should as soon think of accusing my wife of theft, as 
of doubting the poor fellow’s honesty. He has been 
with me ten years, at least. The dressing-room is 
between my wife’s chamber and myown. Armand 
takes all the care of my clothing, but jonally my 
wife sends her dressing-maid to assist him.” 

“And that dressing-maid? Are you equally assured 

er fidelity?” 

I confess that she is the only one upon whom I 
can fix any suspicions. She has only been a few 
months in Mrs. Thorpe’s service, but she is a great 
favorite with her mistress, who exclaimed against 
me in indignation and horror when I mentioned my 
doubts.” 

** Ladies are so generous and trusting they are never 
ready to suspect any fair outside. I must keep an 
eye upon the young woman. What is her name?” 

“ Rona Zagonini, I think she must be Italian, but 
Iam not sure. I have always wondered at my wife’s 
predilection for the girl, for to me she has a strange, 
uncanny look and a bold manner. But I believe she 
has wonderful taste, and is very dexterous, which 
goes a great way with ladies.” 

“And the other servants?” 

** You can find them all out. But it seems impos- 
sible any of them could obtain access to these rooms, 
which are entirely away from their line of duty. I’ve 
been thinking you ought to have a valet yourself, 
who coukd learn more for you, perhaps, in an hour 
than you could sift out in a week. If you know a 
shrewd, reliable man, engage his services at once. 
But it is, of course, very important that there should 
be no suspicion of the espi onage established here.” 

“Of the very first importance, AS you suggest, I 
will find a man I can depend on to act as my valet. 
I know just the fellow, and as he is good-looking and 
easy-mannered, I think a little love-making between 
him and this Rona might lead to enlightenment. Do 
I understand that Mrs. or Miss Thorpe suspect the 
object of my visit here?” 

“They are quite in the dark. I was somewhat re- 
luctant at first to exclude them from my confidence; 
but Mr. White convinced me that it would be very 
difficult for them to act perfectly at ease, as well as 
be extremely awkward for you. My own embarrass- 
ment at meeting you before John has fully con- 
vinced me of the wisdom of the arrangement. I shall, 
therefore, give them no hint of the true reason for 
your presence here. I have less hesitation in this 
course, because I have White’s assurance that you 
are a gentleman and a man of honor.” 

I bowed, a more discreet method of answering than 
words in such a case. 

“Well,” continued he, the grave cloud lightening 
@ little on his high foreheal, “I will put the whole 
matter in your hands, and give you every facility fcr 
investigation. I shall be glad to throw the anxi-ty 








upon some one else. Now I will leave you to rest - 


until the breakfast bell calls us.” 

I sat down, and bent all my energies to the problem. 
I was impatient to see this Rona. It was by far the 
most likely that she was the guilty party. I could 
guess how a high-spirited woman of fashion would 
object to the removal of a skillful waiting-maid. and 
seek to shield ber. But it seemed to me my first 
glance into her face would read her innecence or 
guilt. While I was still cogitating, the breakfast 
bell rang, and John came to escort me to the table. 





CHAPTER II. 

I HAD a very pretty picture waiting for me as Jvhn 
threw open the door. There was the round table, 
with its snowy damask, its glittering silver, its dainty 
furnishings of china, transparent as an opal, with a 
centre bouquet. And the room itself wasa gem; pale 
lilac walls, with a vine cf green and gold dropping 
from the gilt moulding at the top, and meandering 
down at each end of the room into a great bouquet 
for cornice. There was a bay window at one end, 
filled to the very top with plants, whcse delicate per- 
fume floated faintly above the savory odor of steaming 
Mocha. 

Bot it was the group. waiting courteously for my 
appearance, that drew and held my eye. Mrs. Win- 
throp Thorpe was certainly, without exception, the 
most superbly hands: me wemen I bad eversecn. I 
thought at once of Cleopatra, Zenobia, all the grand, 
magnificent characters I had ever rea? abut, bit 
ended dimly repeating a fev lines of Tennyson's 
* Princess :”” 

oF Liker to the inhabitant 

Of some clear planet close upon the sun, 

Than our man's earth: such eyes were in her head, 
And so much grace and power, breathing down 
From over her arched brows, with every tarn 

Lived through her to the tips of her long hands 
And to her feet."" 


Very tall but slender, with a graceful bead p: ised 
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with queenly pride; features perfect in symmetry; 
complexion of that rich, rare brunette, as clear as 


. the fairest, and glowing at the cheeks with a lovelier | 


carmine than blonde ever boasted, it was still her 
eyes which shone resplendent, and held admiration 
above all other charms, Such eyes! I had never 
seen their like before, except on canvas, in paintings, 
once of a gipsey boy, and afterward of an Italian 
maiden. Sv wide, and deep, and dark, so slumbrous 
with softened sh » 80 resplendent with hidden 
fires! How could any one wonder that the stately 
aristocrat bent before hor in almost idolatrous 
homage? 

She wore a white cashmere morning-dress, with 
bands of rose-colored velvet, studded with pear! bat- 
tons cris-crossing hereand there; and a heavy crim- 
son silk tassel with gold cording was knotted care- 
lessly around the heavy coil of hair, so black and 
glossy that it seemed to shimmer like a raven’s 
plumage in the sunshine. A butterfly of dead gold 
filigree, with garnet spots flecking the wings, 
fastened the snowy ruffle, and a similar insect swung 
pendant from the delicate ears. She came toward 
me, gracious and hospitable, with extende1 hand. 

“Tam happy to give you welcome, Mr. Holl 
I hope we shall be able to make your visit pleasa 

I bent over the fair white hand, on which | : ticed 
the heavy wedding-ring, guarded by a single “““g- 
nificent diamond, and answered, in a sort of “y 
haze, 80 awed was I by her wondrous beauty 

“T thank you, Mrs. Thorpe, and only wish ete 
deserving of the great honor of this kindness.” 

“My sister, Mr. Holliston. Evelyn dear, this is 
my friend Holliston,” said the host, proud enough at 
the impression his wife had made. 

A sweet, fair girl, delicate and dainty enough in 
her pure white cambric to typify a lily, glided for- 
ward and gave me her cool, slight fingers for just a 
second’s space of time. In the presence of one 80 
strikingly magnificent as her sister-in-law, one could 
not think of pronouncing Evelyn Thorpe very lovely. 
Yet there was an indescribable charm about her. A 
singular feeling of rest and content came over me, to 
be freed from the tension of the peculiarly powerful 
impression left by Mrs. Thorpe. 

Miss Evelyn was like her brother, with the same 
aristocratic delicacy of feature; but there was more 
heart and life in her face. Her deep blue eye was 
bright with gladness; her smile was frank and free. 
In a little while I was chatting with her as familiarly 
as with an old’ friend. 

From the breakfast-room we strolled into a charm- 
ing little parlor. Mrs. Thorpe lingered a few mo- 
ments, with her jewelled hand resting on her hus- 
band’s arm, overlooking Miss Thorpe’s selections from 
@ great portfolio stand of choice engravings, which 
she brought forward for my entertainment. ButI 
somehow fancied that she was restless and out of 
humor, for the hand, falling down at her side, half 
hid in the folds of her dress, was nervously clasping 
and unclasping at the soft material, and she lifted 
her eyes now and then with a glance into Mr. Thorpe’s 
face that seeme: expectant and a little anxious. 

She drew him away with her when Miss Evelyn 
and I were fairly into the engravings, with a chair 
drawn up on either sisle of the carved stand, and both 
left the room. Miss Thorpe watched my ome fol- 
lowing them, and smiled up into my face. 

“ Well,” said she, “ it is very plain to see you aa 
our admiration of dear I Is she not as beau- 
tiful as any of your Southern belles?” 

“She is the most magnificent woman I ever saw. 
But, somehow, it seems to me it must have been a 
Southern sun which ripened such tropical splendor,” 
answered I. 

“You are right. She is a daughter of Virginia, 
and only left it at sixteen for a prolonged tour in 
Europe. We met her in Nice. It was a pretty ro- 
mance, I assure. you, that I watched, turned for me 
leaf by leaf, as those golden days sped on. Winthrop 
was so thoroughly in love, and somehow it seemed so 
incongruous with his character, that I found intense 
amusement, as well as natural interest.” 

She smiled softly, a far-away look in her eyes, as 
though her thoughts were stealing back to those 
distant Italian scenes. I could not but be flattered 
by this condescending familiarity. I should never 
have guessed by her manner but that we were old 
friends. 

“Tt must have been sainianas ”? I said, to fill up a 
pause. 

She hunted among the engravings, and pulled out 
one, a colored oil print of Monte Albano and its 
crowning ruins, with its pretty glimpses of the Med- 
iterranean, and its lovely southern sky. 

“There,” she said, “that is the very scene. I 
hunted it out in one of those crooked old streets by 
the Paglione, and bought it to commemorate the 
event. I had coaxed Winthrop to take me there, and 
we were walking down the path, after having feasted 
our eyes with the view, when suddenly we heard a 

shriek in a woman’s voice, from the thick cypress 
grove below the rocks. 

‘* Winthrop ran swiftly toward the place, bis little 
pocket-pistol in his hand, and I followed as fast as I 
might fur trembling. There stood our beautiful 
Imogene, her face deadly pale, her eyes blazing with 
anger and indignation, and a low, ruffian-looking 
fellow led her by one arm. Winthrop leaped for- 
ward like a tiger. The man turned around at the 
sound of his crunching step, glared at the pistol 
fiercely, and suddenly turning, dashed through the 
low bushes, and disappeared. We had enough to do 

to attend to the lady who sat down, still deadly pale, 
gasping hysterically. 

** As soon as she was able, she explained how ca- 








® | price had induced her to send away the rest of her | 


party, that she might enjoy in solitude the scene 
spread out before her. She bad not thought of any 
possible harm, unti) this wild-looking creature sud- 
denly dashed out from bebind a great rock, seized 
her arm, and insisted that she should go with him. 
She was not so much alarmed until he showed the 
dagger thrust into his belt, and made his demands 
still more fiercely. Then she perceived that he must 
be insane, and shrieked for help. 

“I saw by Winthrop’s face how deeply he was im- 
pressed. We tovk her to her friends. And from 
that time our two parties were almost i b} 


ers, and, in following around the plot, came vpon the 
arbor, and espied my patent-leather slipper, 1 sus- 
pect, peeping out from the vines; for suddenly her 
eye leaped into a fiery gleam, and she brushed in 
abruptly. She started back, coloring deeply. 

“I beg pardon, sir, ten thousand pardons. I 
thought it was Armand, and I was angry because he 
is always spying upon me. Will you have a flower?” 

She passed her hand quickly into her basket, and 
brought forth a beautiful cluster of deep-red blos- 
soms, which she held out to me, her face at the same 
time throwing off all its spite and vindictiveness, and 





The consequences came around naturally enough. 
Winthrop had a lover’s intense fear of losing his 
prize by some untoward accident, and begged and 
pleaded so effectually, that they were married in 
London, on board an American man-of-war, and 
she retarned with us as his wife.” 

“ Her parents, of course, were with her,” I said, as 
much interested by the sparkling smiles and pretty 
play ot feature of the fair narrator, as by the roman- 
tic story. 

“Ono; poor, dear Imogene is alone, all alone in 
the world. The people with whom she travelled 
were dear friends and old acquaintances, but not 
relatives. She was an only child, and very early an 
vrphan. Sometimes fancy Winthrop takes singular 
cvusnfort in the thought. There is no chance for any 
of ‘er people to mortity his pride, or vex him in any 
Ww ” 

Tois was said musingly. I saw she had quite for- 
gotten that a stranger was listening, and I guessed, 
likewise, that Mrs. Thorpe came from a sphere a 
little below that of her husband, notwithstanding her 
wonderful grace and beauty. 

“ Well,” said Miss Evelyn, presently, “you will 
think me very stupid. giving you family history for 
entertainment. Perhaps I am keeping you, also, 
from your cigar. I remember that most gentlemen 
resort to that solace immediately after breaktast. 
There is an arbor out here through this French win- 
dow, and Winthrop’s smoking-room leads off from 
the library. ’ 

“It would be very stupid in me toprefer a cigar to 
your society, Miss Thorpe. But if I am trespassing 
upon your time, and you are tired of me, I will try 
the arbor. I confess that I am one of the slaves of 
the weed. Do you detest, like some of my lady 
friends, everything that hints of its subtle aroma?” 

“Ono. My father was an inveterate smoker, and 
T used to read aloud to him, sometimes, when I could 
scarcely see for the silvery clouds of vapor. I’ll come 
out to the arbor when you get tired of solitude, and 
bring you a bunch of grapes. I am sure you will 
only care for rest and quiet to-day. These long jour- 
neys are so tiresome.” 

She swung open a glass door, showed to me a mar- 
ble-flagged pathway leading to a pretty arbor, with 
a tiny fountain flinging up its spray in the midst of 
@ miniature garden, and allowed me to take my way 
thither. 

The bit of garden commanded a good view of the 
servants’ door, and their portion of the building, and 
I settled myself comfortably on the cushioned settee 
of the arbor, apparently indolent and dreamy over 
my cigar; but I had keen, alert eyes for any incident 
worthy of note, and the very instant a straight, supple 
figure in a scarlet jacket and white dress came out 
to snip off long sprays of a luxuriant vine growing 
over a trellis, 1 knew who it was, and watched curi- 
ously her hat eccentric 

The head had a haughty poise, and the scarlet 
mouth was curled in a disdain that seemed uncalled 
for, there alone in the garden, as she evidently be- 
lieved herself. ‘The skin was rich and dark, like Mrs. 
Thorpe’s, but lacked the exquisite bloom which made 
so rare a charm for the latter. And the eyes, though 
large, and dark, and bright, had nothing of the won- 
derful splendor of that lady’s beautiful orbs. But I 
knew at once that it was Rona Zagouini, the dressing- 
maid on whom her master’s suspicion had fallen. 

She went slowly along the planta, snipping off a 
leaf here and a blossom there, and now and then a 
bud, but performing all with a peculiar movement, 
a little jerk of the head, a spiteful fling of the hand, 
and a wicked flash of the eye, for which I could hard- 
ly account. At one, the bush of a white perpetual 
rose, she went into a perfect pantomime, a tempest 
of mimic rages, and dropping the pearly blossoms, 80 
fairy-like and dainty in their purity, upon the ground, 
she stamped them down with her foot, and then, with 
a@ strange look of loathing and vindictive rage, spit 
upon the trampled remnants. 

In the midst of this pantomime, the window above 
swung open, and I heard a low, but quick, imperative 
voice exclaim : 

* Rona, what are you doing?” 

The woman started, and laughed nervously, and 
answered deprecatingly : . 

“I beg your pardon. The deceitful things were 
fall of worms, and one had a bee which stung me, 
and so 1 was angry, and punished them.” 

* Childish! unbecoming!” said the reproving voice; 
‘* pluck what flowers your mistress needs, and leave 

the rest unmolested.” 

Rona made a little grimace, although she dropped 
a@ respectful courtesy, and she walked off around the 
corner of the building, beyond the reach of the pry- 
ing eyes, and muttered something of which I only 
caught the words: 

** Waita little, Madame Dodge, wait a little.” 

I understood at once that the housekeeper and 
Mrs. Thorpe’s dressing-maid were not particularly 
good friends. 








Rona went dipping here and there among the flow- 





g pleasantly upon me. 
“Thanks; they are lovely, and the morning dew | 
is yet upon them,” answered I, doing my best to look 


delighted, for, as may be imagined, I had an earnest | 


desire to detain her in conversation. “ Pray tell me 
what you call them. I know so little about your 
flowers here.” 

* O,” said Rona, catching her breath sharply, “‘ you 
are the Southern guest. You come from the dear 
land where they do not need to watch so jealously 
over the flowers. Is it not beautiful there? an: here 
it is chill, and formal, and almost unendurable!”’ 

She shrugged her shoulders as she spoke, and made | 
a little, expressive gesture toward the house. 

“These blossoms, at least, are beautiful, and they : 
are almost as rich a color as your lips,” answered I. 

She tossed her head coquettishly. 

** A Southern woman is not likely to be faint-hued 


or weak in character, and I told you I came from the |; 


South.” 
“From Virginia?” 


“Farther down. It was a Georgia sun which burnt ; 
its fervor into my nature. Bab! what stiff, formal | 


prigs you find here. Look at Mrs. Dodge when you 
go into the dining-room. She has but one rule for 
all ber thoughts and acts. Propriety! I hate the 
word so! I would like to dance around ber, and pull 


off the stiff white lace from her head, and tear away ' 


that square cape that is never the least bit awry, and 


“throw dirt, and paint, and any vile compound you 


can name, over her prim dress, that has never the 


first speck on it, and twitch her little corkscrew curls | 


away, and pinch, and scratch, and bite even, and . 
shout in ber ear, all the while, that odious word she : 
is forever flinging into my face, Propriety! O, I long | 
80 for this, that sometimes I think I shall be crazy if 
it does not sometime happen!” 

Ste had been working her long fingers to and fro 
in and out the mass of leaf and stem she held, and 
her eyes had twinkled, and blazed, and darted here 
and there, and those thin, vividly ps had 


curled, and curved, and straightened, made 


rings, and bows, and triangles, till I was quite dazed 
with following the rapid transitions. 

“I wonder you stay in the North so long,” ven- 
tured I. 

A gray, sallow shadow dropped upon her face. She 
shut ber white teeth together savagely. 


“ It is only for a little time,” hissed she. ‘I hate , 


it, as I hate all America, even my beautiful Georgia. 
Iam going shortly over the water. You can find 
sunshine enough there, and peace, and content, they 
say.” 

Here was study enough for me! What a wild, 
savage nature, all untrained and undisciplined. Nev- 
ertheless, I said, exultantly to myself: 

“T have found the thief! It is plain that the ac- 
cumulation on her side is the deficiency of which Mr. 
Thorpe complains.” 

I toyed carelessly with the blossom in my hand, 
and then said, with my best attempt at gallantry: 

“T am sorry so fair a country-woman of mine 
should bear ill-will to her native land. I was pleas- 
ing myself in thinking you must be very happy in 
such a home as this! The mistress, I am sure, must 
be kind to you.” 

She langbed scornfully. 

“ Ay, very kind. She would not dare give me an 
angry word.” 

I looked at her in astonishment which I could not 
well conceal, and she seemed to think she had gone a 
little too far, although still inclined to bravado. 

** You don’t understand matters. A skillful dress- 
ing-maid can bea sma}l tyrant in herway. Madame 
trusts all her toilet to my taste. Madame must look 
beautiful and bewitching, of course. Will itdo, then, 
to vex her maid?” 

“Mrs. Thorpe would look lovely in the worst possi- 
ble costume,” asserted I. 

“ But she is doubly charming in a becoming one, 
and the grand master must be pleased. That is all 
she cares for, to suit him. She is tame-spirited. If 
it were I, do you think I would be content with so 
narrow a sphere?” 

And she fiung back her head, and assumed so 
haughty a manner that I was realy to laugh. 

** She is a pattern wife, then. Would there were 
more of her stamp!” I ventured. 

“Yes, a wonder, a marvel, asaint! That is what 
my lord and waster believes her.” 

And again there was an evil cur! of that scarlet lip, 
and then, in a moment, she added: 

“‘T have no complaint to make of my lady. It is 
that woman I hate! that prim, angular pattern of 
propriety, with her evil sneer, her argus eyes! To 
think she should be allowed to order me from these 
flowers. And I forget she is waiting forme. It is 
odd that 1 should have talked with you in this way. 
But it was because I knew you came from the Soutb. 
I wonder what there is about the land where we were 
born that draws us so?” 

‘“* Take this for a sign of my interest in the same,” 
said I, slipping a coin, my last gold piece, into her 





| Her fingers etal over ‘tt with | a yo dated, 
and a greedy, gloating glimmer flashed one instant 
across her eyes, and was gone again. 

She courtesied, flashed a smile into my face, and 

| vanished. 

| ‘*So—the trail is plainer that I dared to think,” 

' goliloqnized I,“ Winthrop Thorpe was right. This 
Rona Zagonini is the suspicious one.” 

I was still musing on the affair, when that gentle- 
man, cigar-case in hand, came out to find me. We 
sat there another honr talking of various matters, 

i ; Political, literary and scientific. The subject nearest 
| to our thoughts we did rot touch upon, for the win- 
| dows in the lower room were all open now, and ser- 
vants were passing and re-passing along the walk. 
A straight, tall tigure ina gray suit came lounging 
past. 
| “That is my trusty Armand,” said my host, 

The man heard his name, and came towards us, 
‘ hat in hand. 

“ Did you call, sir?” 

“No. But you may have my riding-suit ready, 
I shall try a canter by-and-by. When you get rested 

} from your railroad onan, Mr. Holliston, I _—_ 
| have your company.” 

Ihad taken'a good look at Armand. His wasa 
| thoroughly good face. I did not wonder that his 
| master trusted him, and when I heard his story, I 
was fully confirmed in the impression of his inno- 

; cence. 

“You must find time, Armand,” said his master, 
to lend a helping hand to Mr. Holliston’s need, un- 
til his own valet arrives.” 

Armand bowed twice, once to the speaker, and once 
to me. 

! **T shall be most happy to be of service to the gen- 
- tleman,”’ he said. 

And an hour later, when Mr. Thorpe had gone 
down to look after his great dry-goods’ emporium, 
and I was in my chamber, the honest fellow came in, 
and asked for something to do. 

I let him take out the clothes from the portman- 

teau, and arrange them in the dressing-room, and 
fold a few muslin handkerchiefs, and while he was 
: doing it, we talked on different subjects. And it was 
: then he told me his story. 

It seems that Mr. Thorpe, then a boy of fourteen, 
was with his parents in France, and Armand’s moth- 
' er made up their fine muslins and laces. She came 
. one day, all lamentations and tears, and told how her 

only son had been conscripted, and must go to be a 
. soldier. His father was as sorrowful about it as his 
' poor mother; for, besides their natural dread of part- 
ing with him to such a roving life, there was a super- 
stition in the family that none of that race could 
come away from a battle alive. The frantic woman 
‘ related with woful earnestness the story of half-a- 
| dozen relatives, all of whom had perished amidst the 
: carnage of war; and, wringing her hands, declared 
| if there were only some one generous enough to ad- 
vance the money requisite for procuring a substitute, 
' she would make a slave of herself to insure that it 
‘was paid. Winthrop Thorpe heard it all, and, boy- 
like, entered into the poor woman’s trouble. He 

hunted up his father, offered to relinquish his own 
| pocket-money, to do anything to save poor Armand, 

whose acquaintance be had made a little while before. 

And he pleaded so eloquently that he came back to 

the poor distracted mother with the longed-for sum 
| in his hands. From that day Armand had been his 
| devoted slave and friend, even cheerfully leaving his 
own land and friends to follow his service. It was 
very easy to see that the faithful fellow’s devotion 
was sincere. His master, in his eyes, was the grand- 
est and noblest gentleman who walked the earth. 
His parents were both dead now, he said, and when 
they were last in France, he took into his care his 
only sister, and brought her over with him. “She 
was my lady’s dressing-maid for a time, was Cecile; 
but when this new woman came, Mrs. Thorpe found 
her another place.” ’ 

And as Armand said it, he shrugged his shoulders. 

“She is a singular person, this Rona Zagonini,” 
returned I. ‘She talked with me a few moments 
out in the arbor.” 

** She is a bold, evil thing, I am sure. But she has 
won Mrs. Thorpe’s good-will, and rules here, one 
muy say.” 

**T imagine she scarcely gets along with the honse- 
keeper. She had a fling, that made me judge they 
were not quite triends.” 

“T should think not!” repliet Armand, laughing. 
“It is like fire and ice mingling; you may be sure 
there must be much bissing. Mrs. Dodge’ is a good 
woman, tor all ‘her prim ways; but this Rona— 
parbleu! sometime we shall find out that she has 
claws!” 

While he spoke there passed along the corridor a 
light. tripping step. 

“ That is she. That is Rona Zagonini,” whispered 
Armand. “ Peste! I'll wager ten to one she knew L 





vel the mistress is so fond ot her, for she is a little 
tyrant, this Rona. 1 remember Cecile’s telling me 
about her high ways, even with Mrs. Thorpe. She 
would not allow ber to wear any white costume, 
without there was some vivid crimson or scarlet 
somewhere. Cecile had got ready a white silk, with 
white satin trinmings, and an overskirt of silver 
ganze, for a party, and bad laid ont water-lilies and 
pearia for the orsawents. O, madame was snperb 
in it, Cecile said, and seemed pleased with herself as 
she examined everything, fr you know there are 
only a few perfect faces with that rich color, which 
can bear the unrelieved white. But along came this 
Rona, and my little Cecile said she was trightened at 





was here, and bas listened to our talk. It is a mar- 1 
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away. 


step of the way. 


“Cecile said she expected the mistress - 


order the insolent creature from her presenc: 
instead of that, she stood nervously at work 
clasp of her pearl necklace, and in a few mo. . 
she pressed the spring and slowly took off the 
lace, and turning, she said, in a weary, listless 
“**T think it is very absurd in you, Rona, t 
upon this, but you know very well I do not \.. 
part with you,’ 


** Cecile said Rona’s smile was like the evil 01. 


she asked: 


“*Shall I bring the crimson sash?’ 


“And Mrs. Thorpe said yes, and the chan, . 
made, and Cecile went away. And that is .... 
explanation any of us had.” 


And Armand fell to dusting, vigorously, at .. 


my garments, as he concluded his story. 
“It was certainly very singular,” answe... 
’ musingly. 
*Tt’s like all her movements. Sometimes) . 
she has an evil spell, and has bewitched her m. 
I know she don’t like Rona any better than t. 
of us; for, once I saw Mrs. Thorpe shudde: 
Rona’s hand touched hers in giving her some: - 
and, if ever I saw loathing and anger inan.. 
look, it was in hers as she followed the girl w. 
eyes, till she was out of sight. But how I hav.: 
chatting! I hope you wont think I’m indiscre. ; 
talk in this way about family matters to ever, 
But my master told me I was to give you all 
formation you asked for, and he hinted son . 
about a watch being kept over Rona Zagonini 
there’s any hope of being rid of ber, I'm in . 
with all my heart, I’m anre.” And reiterati 
sentiment, Armand took leave of me. 
Meanwhile 1 hal fruitful theme for reflection 


CHAPTER II 


I Went out that evening, and hunted up 
Marvin; jnst the fellow I needed; bright, be. : 
liable, and handsomer, I have no doubt, tha 
other valet this side the water. I gave him n.. 
est confidence, and he entered into my plans . 
keen z°st which augured well for the value of 
sistance. I toll him my ideas of Mademnine! 
na’s tastes, and bade him prepare himself aces. . 
ly. He was to make his appearance on the fo! 
day, with a portmanteau marked with my na.. 
though just arrived from the South, and ing. 
his master ha‘ arrived. 

Having made this arrangement with him. 
and retraced my steps. 
crowded lodging-house in the business portion 
city, and had to make my way across the enti: 
It was a charming night; and, not wishing to '. 
ognized by any of my old acquaintances, I , 
down the cap over my forehead, and turned . 
collar of my light travelling-cape, and deci... 
walk, instead of taking a coach, as had been n 
intention. 

The cool, clear air, the elasticity of my 
which had snftered, of late, so much from depr 
and a bopefal confidence in the brilliant suc 
+ my present undertaking, made me walk as 
as if I were treading on down, enjoying keen!, 
1 looked around, too, sca: 
every face I met, and following the careless rc; 
of the pedestrians with an interest quite new | 
But, as I neared the aristocratic quarter, m 
insensibly slackened, and my thougbts went o:. 
a day-dream, wherein floated somewhat bewil« - 
the faces, now of the beautiful Mrs. Thorpe s. 
wild, restless Rona, and again the fine, ¢ 
features of the Thorpes, brother and sister. 

I do not think I should have noticed a figur: 
ing in the shadow of an iron gateway, the r 
tranee to & tall, stone ‘house, but that, just b 
reached the spot, it darted forth and seized : 
cloaked and hooded figure. The low impre 
rather than cry of alarm which came from the | 
brought my heart into my mouth. I shrank,n 
into the shadow, and held my breath, to listen 

‘The evil one himself warned me you 
round!” said Kena Zagonini’s passionate vole 
felt it in my benes, You promised to be off.” 

I could not catch the answer, for a baker's bo 
® basket of cake for some late lunch came tra: 
along, whistling at the topof bis voice, I could 
boxed bis ears with a good-will. 
his steps died off 1 edged a little nearer, and cx 
the bruken sentence in a deep masculine voice: 


I had found Joh 


When the ec! 




















the flaming anger and scorn in the woma:.. 
eyes as she looked at the lady, and even Mrs. 
seemed to wilt and tremble under it. 
** Mademoiselle Cecile bas made a mistak. 
this Rona; ‘ you must have a crimson sash, a... . 
ornaments must be ruby or coral, It will no: .. 
be all in white without a hint of the scarlet dy: 
“Cecile was indignant, and she apoke up«... 
to madame, not looking toward Rona. 
“*O my lady,’ said she, ‘ that is just the cha 
is why you will shine out so peerless— because : 
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the flaming anger and scorn in the woman’s evil 
eyes as she looked at the lady, and even Mrs. Thorpe 
seemed to wilt and tremble under it. 
“* Mademoiselle Cecile has made a mistake,’ said 
this Rona; ‘ you must have a crimson sash, and your 
ornaments must be ruby or coral. It will not do to 
be all in white without a hint of the scarlet dye.’ 
“Cecile was indignant, and she spoke up quickly 
to madame, not looking toward Rona. 
***O my lady,’ said she, ‘ that is just the charm; it 
is why you will shine out so peerless—because no one 
else would dare to assume the pure chaste costume.’ 
“Yes, Rona,’ said she, faintly, ‘I like it best 
without any coloring.’ 
“ Then Cecile said Rona flamed up into wrath; her 
eye glittered, her whole face was ofa sullen red; and 
she answered, hotly: 
“¢ Tf madame wishes to keep me for her dressing- 
maid, she must abide by my taste. I say there must 
always be crimson in madame’s dress. But she can 
choose. Let her keep the Frenchwoman who sees 
such chaste innocence, and send Rona Zagonini 
away. Madame knows the difference between the 
two. Let her choose to-night.’ 
“Cecile said she expected the mistress would 
order the insolent creature from her presence; but, 
instead of that, she stood nervously at work on the 
clasp of her pearl necklace, and in a few moments 
she pressed the spring and slowly took off the neck- 
lace, and turning, she said, in a weary, listless voice: 

***T think it is very absurd in you, Rona, to insist 
upon this, but you know very well I do not wish to 
part with you.’ 

“ Cecile said Rona’s smile was like the evil one’s, as 
she asked: 

* *Shall I bring the crimson sash?’ 


“Tt is not enough—worse than none at all. I 


swear I wont be fooled with.” 


She seemed expostulating or coaxing, talking so 
tapidly I could make out no sense to any of it, but 
he answered: 
“It’s no use. -You can’t fool me. It’s little you 
care what becomes of me. There’s some new cove, 
now-a-days. I’ll venture to swear there is, I seea 
fine gentleman coming vut the door to-day. If it’s 
he, and you’re thinking of trying t’other one’s game, 
V’ll just block it now.” 
The voice had unconsciously risen with the anger. 
“Don’t be a fool!” answered Rona, with such 
deadly sarcasm as only she could infuse into her tone. 
** He’s a Southerner, and that’s enough for me. You 
know yourself why it wouldn’t be good policy for me 
to travel that way. I'll stay as I am, until my plan 
is ripe.” 
1 lost his réply in another foot-passer’s echoing 
steps, and then came two young fellows with ladies. 
I took advantage, however, of the diversion of atten- 
tion, and slipped along, stowing myself into the 
shadow of a niche built in the wall for some tall, grim 
statue, which I bered noticing that morning 
as I passed along. 
1 tell you I must know to-night. There'll be the 
devil to pay it I meet that Dexter again,” growled 
the man. 
She was standing with drooping head, deep in 
thought, but she spoke at length, decisively. 
* Well, I'll try to manage it this time. I’ll look 
out for you at two. Remember, it’s the third from 
the west corner—the old signal. Don’t stop any 
longer; there’s a peliceman coming round to this 
beat. Good-night.” 

She hurried on as she said this, and I remained a 








“And Mrs. Thorpe said yes, and the change was 
mae, and Cecile went away. And that is all the 
explanation any of us had.” 

And Armand fell to dusting, vigorously, at one of 
my garments, as he concluded his story. 

“It was certainly very singular,” answered I. 
musingly. 

* Tt’s like all her movements, Sometimes I think 
she has an evil spell, and has bewitched her mistress. 
I know she don’t like Rona any better than the rest 
of us; for, once IT saw Mrs. Thorpe shudder when 
Rona’s han: touched hers in giving her some flowers, 
and, if ever I saw loathing and anger in any one’s 
look, it was in hers as she followed the girl with her 
eyes, till she was out of sight. But how I have been 
chatting! I hope you wont think I’m indiscreet, and 
talk in this way about family matters to everybody. 
But my master tol me I was to give you all the in- 
formation you asked for, and he hinted something 
about a watch being kept over Rona Zagonini, and if 
there’s any hope of being rid of ber, I’m in for it 
with all my heart, I’m sure.” And reiterating this 
sentiment, Armand tonk leave of me. be 

Meanwhile 1 ha:1 fruitful theme for reflection. 


CHAPTER IIt. 


I WENT out that evening, and hunted up John 
Marvin; just the fellow I needed; bright, bold, re- 
liable, and handsomer, I have no doubt, than any 
other valet this side the water. I gave him my full- 
est. fid , and he d into my plans with a 
keen z°st which angured well for the value of his as- 
sistance. I told him my ideas of Mademoiselle Ro- 
na’s tastes, and bade him prepare himself accorling- 
ly. He was to make his appearance on the following 
day, with a portmanteau marked with my name, as 
though just arrived from the South, and inquire if 
his master had arrived. 

Having made this arrangement with him, I left 
and retraced my steps. I had found John at a 
crowded lodging-house in the business portion of the 
city, and had to make my way across the entire city. 
It was a charming night; and, not wishing to be rec- 
ognized by any of my old acquaintances, I pulled 
down the cap over my forehead, and turned up the 
collar of my light travelling-cape, and decided to 
walk, instead of taking a coach, as had been my first 
intention. 

The cool, clear air, the elasticity of my spirits 
which had suffered, of late, so much from depression, 
and a hopeful confidence in the brilliant success of 
my present undertaking, made me walk as lightly 
as if I were treading on down, enjoying keenly every 
step of the way. 1 looked around, too, scanning 
every face T met, and following the careless remarks 
of the pedestrians with an interest quite new to me. 
But, as I neared the aristocratic quarter, my steps 
insensibly slackened, and my thoughts went off into 
a day-dream, wherein floated somewhat bewilderedly 
the faces, now of the beautiful Mrs. Thorpe and the 
wild, restless Rona, and again the fine, delicate 
features of the Thorpes, brother and sister. 

I do not think I should have noticed a figure lean- 
ing in the shadow of an iron gateway, the rear en- 
trance to a tall, stone ‘house, but that, just before I 
reached the spot, it darted forth and seized upon a 
cloaked and hooded figure. The low imprecation, 
rather than cry of alarm which came from the latter, 
brought my.heart into my mouth. I shrank, myself, 
into the shadow, and held my breath, to listen. 

* The evil one himself warned me you were 
round!” said Rena Zagonini’s pas voice. “I 
felt it in my bones. You promised to be off.” 

I could not catch the answer, for a baker’s boy with 
a basket of cake for some late lunch came tramping 
along, whistling at the topof bis voice. I could have 
boxed bis ears with a good-will. When the echo of 
his steps died off I edged a little nearer, and cavght 
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t in aquandary. Which ought I to follow, 
since it was impossible for me to look after both? 
Besides, how was I positive I was not meddling with 
the woman’s own private affairs, if I ventured to 
arrest the man? I slipped out from my retreat just 
as soon as he shuffled down a cross street, and, 
quickening my pace, arrived at the brilliantly-lighted 
entrance of the Thorpe mansion in time to see the 
figure of Rona Zagonini disappearing through the 
rear entrance. 

To make assurance doubly sure I hurried up stairs 
into the upper hall, and stood there admiring a tine 
landscape, until I suw her, shaw] on her arm, cross 
the corridor, and enter Mrs. Thorpe’s room. IL 
scarcely awaited to arrange my toilet properly, in 
my haste to reach the drawing-room and discover if 
Mrs. Thorpe was there. Her graceful figure was the 
tirst I saw when I unclosed the drawing-room door. 
She was standing near the centre-table, holding « 
bracelet in her hand, and looking up into her hus- 
band’s face with eyes full of love. 

I guessed that another had been hunted up to sup- 
ply the place of the stolen trinket. Mr. Winthrop 
Thorpe had not struck me before as so manly and’ 
nvble-looking; but now, as he stoud there looking 
down upon her with such a rare mingling of benig- 
nant guardianship and tender devotion, I was deeply 
impressed, and could only compare him to some 
grand, heroic knight with stainless escutcheon and 
unbroken lance. 

Not liking to break in upon such a tender scene, I 
retreated a step; but, from a hanging curtain drop- 
ping its glossy folds before an alcove, flitted forth a 
slender figure, and held upa beckoning finger. It 
was Miss Evelyn, looking more than ever like a fairy, 
in a dress of gossamer blue, with a wreath of torget- 
me-nots in her curls. 

* Isn’t it pretty?” asked she, in a whisper, an arch 
smile dimpling her face. ‘‘l’ve been watching them 
in delight. It is so rare now-a-days, to see a genuine 
pair of married lovers.” 

“ And such a pair as that!” added I, in enthusiasm. 
“I do not think, if you searched the world over, you 
would find another pair so royally dowered with 
grace and beauty.” 

“IT am glad you admire them so much. It will not 
seem silly to you that Iam so proud of them. We 
will leave them to each other a little longer, and you 
shall tell me what I can do to entertain you. Are 
you fond of music? I can play pretty well, and sing 
@ little, if you would like it. My brother put off 
some callers, thinking it would be more homelike fur 
you, I suppose. Shall we go to the piano?” 

** Nothing could be more charming,” answered 1; 
“but Lhope Mr. Thorpe will not allow my presence 
in the family to interrupt any of its accustomed 
pleasures. Perhaps you are cruelly disappointed 
to-night in the absence of some one who makes all 
your pleasure, as with those yonder.” And while 
I looked rather mischievously into her face, I pointed 
toward the couple, who, at the other end of the long 
toom, were still conversing in low and eager tones. 

While she seated herself at the piano she tossed 
her head scornfully. 

‘No sir, not at all. On the contrary, I qm quite 
grateful for a quiet evening, and for your company 
likewise. You see they forget me, those loving peo- 
ple, over there, when we have no guests present; 
ard I am rather lonely even when most tired of 
company. Now select the music, and after I have 
tried the first strain I shall know if you will join me 
in the song.” 

Sie played with taste and skill, and showed her 
perfect mastery of the instrument. As she began 
the song she nodded for my accompaniment, and I 
was never more thankful for a gift than for my 
musical ability, at that moment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thorpe joined us at the second 
stanza, and for the rest of the evening we had a 








“ This is delightful!” exclaimed Miss Thorpe, when 

she rose from the piano. ‘‘O Winthrop, let us be 

engaged for half the evenings in the week, if we can 

have such rational entertainment of our own.” 

“I have no objection, pet,Iam sure. But I should 

be afraid Holliston would find it dull. Everybody is 

not such an enthusiast as you over music.” 

She glanced into my fave with arch eyes. 

*O, but he enjoyed it just as well as I. Can’t 

you read it on his face? Imogene dear, this is a 

unique celebration of your birthnight.” 

I followed her glance into Mrs. Thorpe’s face, and 

saw the bright, glad smile which responded. I was 
reminded, too, of Armand’s assertion, that the lady 

never wore any dress but there-was scarlet or crim- 
son about it, for my eye was caught by the trailing 
end of a blood-red India scarf thrown around her 
shoulders, and following up the inquiry I discovered 
that the flounces of the gray tissue had little knots 
of scarlet ribbon fluttering from its fleecy folds, and 
a vivid cluster of geranium blossoms of the same 
brilliant hue shone out in bold relief from the black- 
ness of the hair. 

Some new idea seemed suggested to Mr. Thorpe by 
Evelyn’s words. I saw his face brighten, and caught 
the beckoning gesture by which he called his sister 
into the hall. 

I was left thus for a few moments alone with Mrs. 
Thorpe. I was looking over the overflowing music 
rack, and in no way demanded her attention. She 
stood there with half-averted head, the eyes dreamy, 
the mouth parted carelessly, evidently in a listless 
mood of happy content. One polished hand, fair and 
symmetrical enough for a piece of statuary, rested 
on the dark wood of the piano cover. 

Suddenly a petal from the blossom in ber hair 
fluttered down, and dropped upon the beautiful 
hand. Light as was the touch she felt it, for she 
turned her head quickly, and looked down atit. I 
shall never forget the look of horror, terror, frightful 
anguish, that came over her face as she looked upon 
that fleck of glossy scarlet, and hastily shook it from 
her hand. It fluttered on, and rested on the ivory 
keys. 

“Tt is only a petal from the flowers in your hair,” 
I hastened tosay. ‘ What a lovely color it is!” 

Her hand shook, and only by a masterly effort did 
she regain her composure. But I saw that even yet 
she could not look calmly at the innocent petal. 

“T do not like scarlet,” answered she presently, 
as if just aware that a reply might be expected. 

“Tt is very brilliant, and exceedingly becoming to 
you.” 

‘** Perhaps that is why I detest it so. Because they 
are always giving it to me, and say itis my color. I 
like blue, and pink, and white; but it seems my 
fate to be always trimmed with this odious hue.” 

As she spoke she reached up her hard and drew 
out the flower and flung it to the carpet, and dropped 
the mantle from her shoulders, shivering. 

“That is right,” said I. “If I disliked the color I 
would rebel, especially since I am contident there 
need be no arbitrary rule. There are other colors 
just as becoming, I am sure.” 

And as I said it, I went to the vase on the marble 
slab beyond, and drew forth a spray of snowy roses 
which had come, I guessed, from the very bush in 
the garden which had awakened the anger of Rona 
Zagonini. I held them toward her hair with a smile, 
and bending the stately head, she allowed me to slip 
the stem amidst the luxuriant coils. And yet it 
seemed to me, while she allowed it, she glanced 
around deprecatingly. 

On a chair near the alcove hung a purple scarf 
which I guessed had been left there by Evelyn. I 
took it up with another bow and questioning smile, 
and folded it across her shoulders. 

“See! now you are just as unrivalled as in other 
colors,” said I. 

Her smile was a little nervous and constrained, but 
she used a playful tone as she returned: 

“What! do you give me purple?” 

* A queen could not become it better. And you, 
who truly hold a royal sceptre, must not fear to use 
it,” answered I. : 

She gave me a swift, searching look. But at that 

t her husband and his sister returned, both 
smiling and gay. 

Evelyn was quick to notice the change of colors. 

“What! gone over to the white rose, Imogene? 
That is pleasant. I had half suspected there was 
some tyrannical law which entorced the sanguinary 
hue. I shall never dare assume a mantle that has 
shown such an imperial sweep as that. 1 should feel 
like a pigmy on a giant’s throne. I donate the 
purple to you, my queen.” 

Mr. Winthrop Thorpe bent over her, and whispered 
some tender word which brought the discarded color 
in rich bloom upon her cheeks. 

Evelyn danced to the piano, and played a tri- 
umphal march. Scarcely was it concluded ere we 
heard the tinkle of a bell. 

“‘ Why shouldn’t we have a fairy feast in honor of 
our queen’s birthnight?” said Mr. Thorpe gayly, 
offering his arm to his wife. 

Miss Evelyn stood up, and looked at me so expres- 
sively that I was at her side in a moment, offering 
her the like courtesy. 

As we crossed the threshold of a tiny room which 
looked as if all the flowers in the neighborhood had 
been suddenly emptied into it, a music-box struck up 
its tinkling welcome. A table was set in the centre 
of the room, and loaded down with every imaginable 
delicacy. Upon a silver tray, at a plate circled by a 
blooming wreath, was heaped a glittering ar:ay of 








little concert of our own. 


presents. 


Mr. Thorpe seated his wife there with a tender 

loyalty of respect which the proudest queen might 

have envied. She looked up into his face with eyes 

glistening with sudden tears, and I saw how her lip 

trembled. 

** I do not deserve all your goodness, Winthrop.” 

I did not catch his answer, for I was placing the 
chair for the laughing Evelyn. 

The little surprise had its exhilarating effect. We 
were all delighted, and thoroughly charmed with 
each other, and the little impromptu jefe. I.was 
conscious that I was outdoing myself in my gay 
sallies, and now and then yielded to a sort of egotisti- 
cal congratulation that at last I had found a conge- 
nial atmosphere. Nor were the others less enlivened. 
In the midst of it, the door opened and in walked 
that provoking Rona Zagonini. She carried a bou- 
quet in her hand, and somehow I felt an instanta- 
neous conviction that she had been peeping through 
the doors or window, and discovered the change of 
colors. s 

But she had only the most respectful expression on 
her face, as she extended the bouquet, and laid it in 
the lap of her unresisting mistress. 

“‘ When the others bring their gifts, dear madame, 
allow r Rona also to offer hers,” said she, and 
disa . 

The flowers were magnificent, but there was not a 
pure white blossom among them—only pale leaves 
that were mottled with crimson were allowed. The 
rest were glowing scarlet, velvety crimson, and great 
sprays of gleaming fuchsias. 

Mrs. Thorpe’s fingers just touched them, but did 
not close upon the stems. Her eyes were bidden by 
the long, fringed eyelids. She was silent for, a few 

moments, while the rest of us sat discomposed and 

annoyed. 

‘* So,” said she, turning to me with a smile which 

yas not so natural as she must have intended, “ you 

see I have not discarded scarlet, after all.” 

** But it is easily done even now. With your per- 

mission,” said I promptly—and taking the bouquet 1 

tossed it to the side-table. 

A narrow slip of paper fell out and fluttered to the 

floor. I think no one else noticed it. I dropped my 
handkerchief over it, and allowed it to remain. 

Mr. Thorpe, with a look of annoyance, bent over 
@ plate of ice cream, assiduously helping his sister; 
but in a moment or two he looked up with a smile, 

and lifting the wreath at her plate, crowned her with 

it, and said: 

“If you have flowers to-night, my Imogene, let 
them come from your husband’s hands. Mr. Hollis- 
ton was quite right to relieve you of that bouquet. 
I wish we were able to convince you that everything 
this Rona does is out of taste.” 

“She means well—poor Rona!” faltered Mrs. 
Thorpe. 

“I wish I could think sol” returned he, dryly. 

Evelyn essayed a sportive sally, but it was useless. 
The nectar of our fairy feast had been turned to gall, 
and, after all, Rona Zagonini had triumphed. I 
began to have a personal antagonism, and renewed 
my resolve to ferret out her guilty secret. 

I had obtained the slip of paper, and only refrained 
from reading it because it belonged to Mrs. Thorpe, 
not from any besitation about securing Rona’s 
private communication. 

I found means to hand ifto her after we returned 
to the drawing-room, with the low explanation: 

“It wasin the bouquet. Some message of good 
wishes, probably.” 

She took it, crushed it in her hand, and looked over 
towards her husband with a singular expression of 
startled apprebension, which was gone, however, al- 
most as soon as I could notice it. 

“Poor Rona!” repeated she, deprecatingly. ‘I 
admit she has odd ways: but I know she is true and 
faithful, for all her fierceness. My husband thinks I 
humor her too much, that she bas obtained too much 
authority; and it may be tbat he is right. But I 
cannot think of sending her away; for, besides the 
impossibility of finding another girl to be of equal 
service to me, 1 know it would nearly be the death 
of her.” 

She rose as she spoke the last word, and while Mr. 
Thorpe was helping his sister with a splendidly 

ted ster pe, wheeling it forth from its niche 
behind the piano, she went to the centre of the room 
under the chandelier, and leaning there, unrolled the 
slip of paper. I repented of my chivalry. I vainly 
deplored my lost opportunity for reading whatever 
was written there, when I saw that beautiful face 
blanch to a deadly whiteness, the eyes clouding over 
with a dull film of anguish, the lips parting away 
from the pearly teeth, and a wild gasp for the breath 
held back by some suffocating grip upon the strug- 
gling heart. * 

I made a sudden movement towards her, thinking 
she would fall; but before I reached her, she rallied, 
and turned her face beyond my observation. Only a 
few moments after, she was selecting views from the 
stereoscope, and smilingly calling my attention to her 
favorites. But her face had still a nervous look, and 
the pallid cheeks were flushed to a fever tint. 

“ Why, Imogene,” said Mr. Thorpe, “ you are out- 
doing yourself in brilliance of color to-night. Your 
cheeks are certainly putting on the discarded scarlet 
with deepened tint.” 

“ That is Rona’s theory,” answered Mrs. Thorpe. 
“But my head aches, and it is not pleasant to be so 
hot.” 

He took her han quickly, with that ready alarm 
which over-fond hearts always feel at the slightest 
threatening ill. 

“Are you feverish? No, your hand is cold as ice. 
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But you must go to rest at once. In fact,,I am not 
sure but we should all retire.” 

A look of instantaneous relief crossed her face, and 
at the same time flashed into my mind the words I 
had heard Rona address to the stranger in the street. 
“At two. Remember, the third from the west cor- 
ner, and the old signal.” 

I glanced at my watch. It was already after 
twelve. The impromptu banquet had kept the whole 
household awake. Was that note a command, re- 
quest, entreaty, for the mistress of the house to set 
the example of retiring, that the appointed meeting 
might take place unobserved? Or was the meeting 
but the prelude, the preparation for another robbery 
to be perpetrated, while all were in the first sound 
sleep of the night? The idea buzzed and rang in my 
brain, thrusting out all other thoughts. I rose at 
once, and said, sportively: 

“T was just wondering, if these were the hours of a 
quiet family circle, what time in the morning saw 
your visiting evenings close% I shall call myself 
quite dissipated, if I average to midnight through 
the week.” 

The “ good-nights” were speedily exchanged, and 
in a few moments I heard the sound of closing shut- 
ters and bolted doors. Mrs. Thorpe herself sent a 
message down to the housekeeper that there’ should 
be no disturbance in the servants’ hall, but all retire 
to their rooms as soon as possible, because she was 
troubled with a nervous headache. - 

I moved around my room quietly, but had no 
thought of retiring. I exchanged my cvat for a warin 

dressing-gown, turned off the gas, and sat down to 
the window, all alive with excitement and expecta- 
tion.. I should have been very glad of a cigar, but I 
knew the subtle odor would betray my wakefulness. 
Would it not be wonderful if { had chanced upon the 
very clue needed, on this first night of my entrance 
into the family? I must confess that I had some 
grave apprehensions that the programme I had ar- 
ranged might not prove so smooth in execution. The 
arrest of Rona Zagonini would require delicate man- 
agement, even if her guilt were proved; that was 
very evident. 

I reviewed the circumstances which had come to 
my knowledge, and, I confess, was more and more 
puzzled. I kept repeating over to myself, “At two. 
Remember, the third from the west corner, and the 
old signal.” 

“O, for a key to the enigma! The third street, or 
house? and the corner of what? Never mind. I 
will be ready to fullow, when the girl leaves the 
house to keep the appointment.” 

I had a large cape and slouched cap lying on the 
chair beside me. I put a tiny pistol, good for six 
shots in as rapid succession as I pleased, into my 
pocket. The moment I felt assured every one in the 
house had retired, I threw the cloak aeross my arm, 
took a cigar in my hand to account for my being 
abroad from my chamber, if ill luck sent any one 
upon my track, and in my velvet slippers crept 
noiselessly down the stai How [ thanked Miss 
Thorpe for teaching me how to unfasten the French 
window in the pretty morning parlor! I took time, 
and was as careful as a housebreaker, and in a few 
moments, with a leaping pulse, found myself in the 
arbor. 





a chap who was on my track. Curse it, it’s my bad 
luck! If I could have got away, Ishould. Butl 
had to skulk like a dog out of sight of the police,” 
answered the man, in the same low, cautious tone. . 

“You have been doing sume other evil deed,” 
sighed his accuser. ‘‘ Gaspard, Gaspard, will noth- 
ing teach you prudence?” 

“It’s mighty easy for some folks to preach, now 
they are set up in grand places, and made a doll of. 
The time was, madame, you wasn’t so ready to dis- 
courage me from bad work. Who’s got the most 
benefit out of that, | wonder?” 

There was silence, only for a stifled sigh, a sternly- 
controlled breath; then the same voice went on: 

**l’m no more anxious than you to be risking my 
neck here, Them watchmen are some of them in- 
fernally curious, and any minute they may be along. 
Let’s settle the business now. I can’t get off without 
more money, and the more I have the further off I 
shall go, and the longer I shall stay. That’s a com- 
fort for you.” 

** But you are never satisfied. Sometimes I think 
it is best to dare everything, and refuse to give you 
another shilling.” 

“ Just try it!” sneered he, 

“O misery, misery! this is cruel, pitiless! Have 
you no heartin you? It is your own fault, if you 
are in trouble again. Have I not lifced you out of the 
mire a dozen times? There is a limit to my power, 
to my resources. Upon my soul, I fear to venture 
any farther. O, think what terrible ruin for me, if 


| all this is discovered. Would that I had died that 


night I saw you first!” 

* But it was net you who died. So you still re- 
member that night?” 

** Be still!” commanded she, fiercely, stamping her 
foot. ' 

“fT am willing, if I have the help | ask.” 

* You must give it. What use to argue or coax? 
I told you he was like iron,’’ said the other, who had 
hitherto been silent. 

There was a long, shivering sigh, and the tall figure 
rose slowly and stifily, like one palsied. 

* You shall have all my jewels.” 

“T don’t want them. I couldn’t do anything with 
the bracelet. They are mighty sharp, these pawn- 
brokers and fancy jewellers. It must be hurd cash, 
and come to hand pretty soon, or there’ll be no 
chance fur me; and if Z am hauled up, where’ll you 
come to?” 

“T will see what can be done. But don’t come 
here again; the risk is too terrible. [ will send. Sae 
knows, don’t she, where to carry it?” 

The third figure nodded its head. 

**Go, then. To-morrow night she shall bring you | 
the best I can do. Be careful. O, try and havea, 
little understanding of the dangers you run, Take | 
an entirely new country, be honest, sober, discreet, 
and all will be well.” 

As the sentences proceeded, the tone deepened in 
earnestness, thrilled with a wild imploring that made 
my heart beat hotly in indignant sympathy. 

A sort of guttural sneer was the sole response. The 
two figures glided silently again Crees the house, 
and vanished. The man i 
the arbor frame, so near to me that had I stretched | 
out my hand, I could have seized his throat, and the 








It was a clear, starlight night, and, without the 
sickly flicker from the lamp-post at the gateway, [ | 
could see the house plainly, and command all but the | 
front entrance. I felt confident that when Rona ' 
Zagonini came forth to meet the appointment, I : 
should know it. 

It was more tedious waiting than I imagined. The 
dead silence and the stirless blank were intensely 
soporific. I found my lids drooping and my head 
nodding, time after time, although I knew I had 
only waited there about an hour. But the clock 
from the neighboring church tower, pealing out the 
hour of two, roused me from my stupor, as by an 
electric shock. I started up, and peered eagerly to- 
wards the house. A sudden flash from one of the 
windows quickened my attention. Once, twice, three 
times the window kindled into brightness, and faded 
back into darkness. One, two, three! Yes, it was 
the third window, and that corner of the house faced 
the west. Behind the arbor was a trellis, with a 
curtain of matted vine. I darted behind it, for I was 
struck with a sudden consternation. What if the 
arbor itself was the rendezvous, and they found me 
there? 

I was in none too good season; for straightway 
through the small iron gate, which must have been 
purposely unbolted for him, came a creeping figure. 
As near as I could judge, it was the same man I had 
seen in the street. He came along boldly, although 
keeping in the shadow of the house, and walked 
swiftly towards the rear door, which presently opened 
noiselessly for two other figures. All three came 
silently towards the arbor, and | had good reason to 
congratulate myself that they found it vacant. 

One, the slenderest and tallest, dropped down upon 
the seat, the quick, gasping breath betraying deep 
excitement. The others stood before her, waiting, 
evidently, for her to speak. 

“Gaspard,” whispered the low, husky voice, ‘it 
seems to me that you are determined to ruin me. Do 
you not know that you will only ensure your own 
destruction? How dare‘ you insist upon my coming 
here at this hour of the night, when the least acci- 
dent may so entangle me in the fatal meshes that I 
shall not only be wretched for life, but I shall be cut 
off from lending you the helping hand you need? 
You promised to go away with the plunder you have 





already erung from me. Why do you linger here?” 


A § “It was notenough. It took half of it to hush up 


temptation was strong upon me to do so. But what 
charge could I bring against him? what evidence 


produce to prove any guilt to warrant his arrest? Vex- f 


atious as it was, | allowed him to depart in safety. 
And full of many perplexing thoughts, [ returned to 
my chamber in the same quiet manner in which I 
had left it. 

The mystery was only deepening, when it seemed 
to be half solved. I foresaw that my mission in 
Winthrop Thorpe’s family was likely to be a delicate, | 
as well as exciting one. It was nearly morning be- | 
fore I was able to compose myself to sleep, and there- 
fore it was not so remarkable that I made my appear- 
ance at the breakfast-table with a headache. 


[COMPLETED IN THREE MORE NUMBERS.] 
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TRAVELLING WEST. 





We make the following extract from a letter re- 
ceived from a lady who has accomplished, alone, the 
great journey she describes—a feat requiring energy 
and fortitude to a remarkable degree; but those who 
recognize the writer will not be surprised to know 
that she was fully equal to the emergency. The in- 
formation given in the first part, relating to the pur- 
chase of a ticket West, may be of use to travellers: 


«“ Twenty-two hundred miles away West, on the dis- 
tant course of the Star of Empire! My journey was, 
to my disappointment, a very hard one; for a previ- 
ous one, made in June, was unexpectedly an easy and 
pleasant trip, but, as Wordsworth woul! in his sim- 
plicity say, ‘O, the difference between June and 
September!’ In the first place, I made a mistake in 


the purchase of my ticket in New York, and instead ; 


of one which would take me to Chicago, aud thence 
direct to Omaha, the agent of the old route, who was 
in the interests of that company, sold me one which 
carried me to St. Louis, thence to St. Joe, and up the 
river by steamer to Omaha, making a difference, all 
things being equal, of three days in the length of the 
whole journey. I might have known that any ticket 
proposing to take anybody to any point between 
Boston and the Pacitic, which left Chicago out, was a 


swindle, for it has come to pass that she dos not | 


allow any short cuts westward that she does not 
shorten. 


“ This same trip I had taken before, but I did not 
examine my tickets. I only believed that I could get 
to Omaha direct, without the blessing of Chicago. 

“ When I arrived at St. Joe, I found the waters of 
the Missouri—the ‘ Big Muddy,’ as the Indians call 
it, lower than they had been before in years, so that 
after the first few miles, we seemed to plough our 
way with our keel through sand-bars alone, the wa- 
ter being the exception, where we found it, 

* But the greatest trial to our patience came when 
within about six or eight hoursofOmaha. The wind 
began to blow a perfect hurricane, so that the boat 
wouldn’t steer, and we were obliged to anchor by or 
to a great leviathan of a sand-bar, and lie there 
through all of Saturday, with the thermometer at 
90°, and the fine sand blowing in drifts into both our 
state-rooms and the saloon. Of course it was like a 
sirocco, and there was nosuch thing as rest in the 
closeness of our berths, nor in sitting bolt upright in 
the cabin, each passenger conscious that he or she 
was serving as the nucleus for an individual sand-Bar 
—a base use enough to come to at last. 

“* Our food was just as gritty as we felt, and with 
our hair, ears and mouths filled with yellow dust, 
which was not gold, and our food as unavailable as 
if Midas had had bis finger in the cooking, and the 
water in our goblets mimic mud-puddles, the last re- 
source of the outer man was cut off. For I think 
there is something common to all unregenerate hu- 
manity, which, from the cradle to the grave, tarns 
us pantry-ward, when we don’t know what else to do 
with ourselves. There was no use in trying to wash 
our faces and hands in muddy water, and all that 
was left us seemed to be the grim satisfaction of 
watching each other, to see how many more mean- 
ders the perspiration made through the sand on some 
faces than on others. Happily, the mirrors were all 
obscured, and nobody believed any remarks made by 
others on himself, but set it down to a malicious 
envy, and thanked Heaven that he was not as other 
men were. ‘ 

“Some time during Sunday night, the wind sub- 
sided, and on Monday morning we reached Omaha, 
as delighted and grimmy a set of emigrants as ever 
debarked from ship or boat, There is always one 
man present on all such occasions, who knows just 
how bad the situation is, and we had him. He said 
that he had been all over the world, been tried for his 
; life, and served four years in the Ohio Penitentiary, 
and yet, never in all his life did he experience any- 
thing like this! This is an absolute fact, and I re- 
| spected the man almost to the point of asking him for 

his carte de visite! 

* You who were sitting coolly in your old arm-chair, 
in the latitude of east winds, compared with which 
the breezes of-Araby the blest are a humbug, do not 
think me childish when I tell you I shed tears on my 
arrival at the hotel—tears of joy at sight of a pitcher 
of clear hot water, a cake of Culgate soap, and plenty 
of clean napkins. Had I been a poet, I should have 
at once set my tears to verse, and given soap and 
water a place in literature they have never yet held. 

“The botel at which I stopped is a new building, 
' erected by that whirligig George Francis Train, and 
, kept by the lessee, Mr. Cozzens, the far-famed pro- 

prietor and landlord of the Cozzens House at West 

Point. This ‘ Cozzens Hotel’ is as well kept as any 
. hotel either in New York or Boston, leaving a margin 
for difference in the market, of course. 

“After putting myself in thorough repair, and 
: sleeping soundly for an hour or two, I went to the 

parlor, where I learned that the cars in the very train 

on which I should have gone but for my mistake, 

! were thrown off the track, making fearful catastrophe 

of it, and seriously injuring many of the passengers. 

So it proved a providential arrang t for me, and 
| I thought, as | have many yest before in my life, 
that we ware really too short-sighted to know when 
we ought to be glad or sorry. 

“The next morning—Tuesday—I started, at five 
o’clock, in the stage for D——. When I got in, at the 
door of the hotel; a burly, good-natured-looking 
farmer exclaimed to me, ‘Halloo, comrade!’ Of 
course I looked at him in astonishment, at first, but 
in a moment I recognized in him a fellow- passenger 
on the boat. He looked so glad to see me, so honest 
and jolly, that I never in all my life wanted to say 
anything so much as [ did to say back again, ‘Halloo, 
' comrade!’ remembering what Mr. Emerson ssid— 
that he envied the boys the privilege of using slang 
phrases, they were so expressive. But as the distance 
between Eastern conventionalities and me was not 
suflicient to obliterate all memory of its city propri- 
eties, [ merely said, very Bostonly, ‘ Good-morning, 
sir.’ I was glad, afterwards, that I did not rustle the 
starch of my dignity in his face for his unconscious 
familiarity, for, as you will see, I found my stage ride 
over the prairies no occasion for putting on city airs. 

“As the weather had been excessively hot, and the 
streets dusty, I was glad when I sawcloudsand some 
prospect of a sprinkling—I have told you truly we 
did not know enough to see when we ought to be glad 
or sorry—aud watched with rejoicing heart the great 
drops as they began to fall. But we had not proceed- 
ed far on our ride, before the rain came down in one 
soli: sheet, and it was not longere our mls passen- 
gers, three inside and one oat, were requested by the 
driver to dismount and walk up the steep bluffs; for 
the soil on the prairie road over them is as black as 
ink, and seemed to be of the ist y of 3 ded 
charcoal, tar and Spalding’s glue, equal parts Of 

















course, each man brought back to the stage his 


| * quarter section ’ of government land on his boots, 
which, considering my thin boots, made rather a wet 
place for my feet. For who would have thought of 
‘ rubbers, on that sultry, dry morning? I did plame 





myself a little on my worldly wisdom in exchanging 
a@ new, handsome travelling-suit for a dress that de- 
fied the mud, as it had served in a summer’s siege 
through the green woods and scrambling up the 
green hills of Vermont. Bat all below my water- 
proof, which, luckily, I took over my arm—I should as 
soon think of leaving my wits at home, when start- 
ing ona Western trip, as this tried old friend—was 
steeped in black mud, and the men all steaming and 
dripping with the rain. However, this proved to be 
comfort to what came after. 

“About four o’clock, the hour at which, in good 
travelling, I should have reached D——, we drove up 
to the half-way house, for dinner and a change of 
horses. It was a log shanty, with two rooms, occu- 
pied by an old man and his wife, their son and his 
wife, and eight boys! We all sat down to a table, 
with coffee, tea, liver and onions, neither of which I 
ever taste. I asked for bread, but the old lady said 
they made up the last meal in the morning, and the 
old man had been skeered by the rain out of going to 
the mill for more. 

“*Have you any ginger?’ I asked, hoping to get 
warmed by the fire, and hot water and ginger; for I 
was thoroughly chilled through. 

“Sle had none, but had some pickled peppers, she 
said, which seemed a pleasant idea enough, from their 
pleasant: early associations in my mind with ‘ Peter 
Piper’ and ‘ Mother Goose,’ and so I asked her to 
bring me one. With it she brought an Indian crust, 
left from their breakfast, and which, from its muddy 
look—probably in my eye—{ thought perhaps each 
frowsy boy in all the eight might bave taken from 
the plate in his hands, and successively repudiated as 
a@ hopeless undertaking. This was rather a frugal 
repast, seeing [{ breakfasted before five in the 
morning. 

“Our horses were changed, and after paying a 
dollar for one of ‘ Peter Piper’s pickled peppers,’ we 
were soon on our way again, the horses and wheels 
both slipping and sticking—if you can understand 
the paradox—until I rode in mortal fear over those 
gridiron bridges, sp ing great gulches, all the way 
from thirty to sixty feet deep, and without so much 
as a log on the edges for protection. 

“At length it began to grow dusky, and as it bade 
fair to be pitchy dark, our prospects did not brighten, 
I can assure you—especially with those bridges in my 
mind. Finally, the time came when the driver could 
but just discern the road, and as three of the planks 
on the middle of a bridge we were approaching had 
been carried away, and he was obliged to supply their 
places by some thin, decayed-looking boards, he came 
to a dead halt, and suggested that J, too, should leave 
the stage, and walk over the bridge and up the bill, 
with the male passengers. 

“ Our stage, comfortable enough when we once got 
into it, was a great, clumsy, awkward vehicle, with 
two large front wheels, as large as cart-wheels, and 
which were so high as to come up some twelve or 
fourteen inches above the bottom of the door out of 
which we emerged, and which two small men fuund 
great difficulty in crawling through—and only think 
of me! The wheels were completely tired round with 
the sticky mud, and the step loaded with it from the 
boots of the passengers as they got in after a walk up 
the muddy hills, and, with my thin, slippery boots, [ 
could not, at this period of the journey, have kept a 
foothold for a moment. Then came my farmer friend 
to the rescue—a man of huge proportions—or, what 
should I have done? He suggested that I thrust my 
head out as far as I could, and as much of my body 
as was consistent with my balance, and that he would 
pull the rest of my mortal frame through; so I did 
and he dragged me over the muddy wheels, water- 
proof, dress, stockings, boots and all. I did not wear 
a court train, luckily. 

“In spite of the danger, and the forlornness of the 
time and place, I laughed heartily, aa Boston came 
ap to me in contrast to my ludicrous position. Mind, 
I was the only woman in the stage; but though the 
men were rude pioneers, yet how tenderly and re- 
spectfully they treated me! 

“Well, we went on in this way, I being drawn out 
of this hole, as you would pull a beet from the ground, 
three times, before reaching Tecameh, our next stop- 
ping-place; and on crossing the first bridge I de- 
scribed, the boards broke in the middle, and up flew 
each end, the horses springing, and just clearing it 
with the stage, and that was all. Tecameh was 
seventeen miles from D——, and as it had become so 
dark that the driver could not see the road at all, I 
had ridden in the most agonizing fear, ever since the 
daylight left us, especially, and I decided to stop 
there, and get the proprietor of the farm to bring me 
to D—— the next morning. But no, they were to 
have threshers of grain in the morning, and must 
use all their horses. So, as they told me there were 
no more bridges, and that the driver on that section 
had driven several years, and as he had lanterns for 
the stage, I concluded to go on, after all the passen- 
gers tried to prevail on him to stop over until light, 
which he refused to do, as he carried Uncle Sam’s 
mail, and hai orders to go whenever it was possible 





| for him to doso. Fortunately, the rest of the way 


was easier, and we reached D——at three o'clock in 
the morning.” . 





OxyGEN.—The best stimulant in the world is 
oxygen, The way to take it is by introducing it into 
the bleod. This can be most reaily done by taking 
large quantities of pure air into the lungs. Ex- 
ercise promotes breathing; and breathing oxygen- 
ates the blood, and stimulates the brain to the highest 
activity. 
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MRS. ‘BROWN’S BUDG: 


BY ARTHUR SKETOHLEY. 





Don’t talk to me about gover’ment as Is | 
bery as ever was know’d and no doubt nice! 
their own nest, as the sayin’ is, and ther . 
such prices for work; why, it’s worse than s. . 
that it is, as I says to the party as was a-t. 
a-showin’ me’er poor fingers reg’lar work...» 
bone with them scjers’ shirts at twopence- - 
piece, ‘arf a crown for a dozen, 

I only wish as I could speak to Queen «.: 
myself and ask ‘er a8 a woman whether it : 
to be allowed, as I’m sure wouldn't rest ¢ 
bed if she thought poor women was a-work 
night and day, for she isanoble’artedqu.. 
always a-thinkin’ about others bein’ ’appy. » 
sure don’t set a-broodin’ over her own sorr: 
always a-goin’ about and spendin’ the mon... 
good of trade; and tho’ Brown says it’s bu: 
as ‘as hundreds of thousands give 'er to sp 
year. ‘ Yes,” I says, “ Brown, but might 
a-oardin’ of it up instead of givin’ away ten- 
sands and not carin’ for no aplendors nor 
like that, only does good to others? Itc:) 
pleasure to’er all them grand doin’s, anc 
’as ’em for to make the money be laid out | 
sure she wouldn’t never allow that shirt: - 
sojers should be made by the dozen, and . - 
makes ’em bein’ only paid like that.” 

1 do say as that poor girl "Liza Giles war 
ever I know’d one, not as ever I’eld with » 
ryin’ that French polisher, ’cos I can’t a-b :: 
foreigners, but when left with three it w: 
struggle, as was too proud for to come to : 
shouldn’t never ’ave know’d nothing abo: 
thro’ Miss Billers, as she lodged with, a 1: 
as she’d been and left er. 

I says, “ Ah, I suppose up in the world.” 

“O dear no,” says she, “ quite different 
werry much down, thro’ him bein’ bu' » 
winter.” 

Ieays, ‘ You don’t say so; well, I am + 
she did behave bad to me, and always thou 
know’d more about my white lace wail th 
ought to, as was on my bonnet when [ con 
Chelm’ford that Sunday night as we'd spe: 
there along with the Wittens, as is a \ 
family indeed, in the corn-chan’lery line, 
cousin of Brown's by the mother’s side. 

Not as I could swear to it, tho’ remem! 
its bein’ shet in the door of the railway th: 
they took our tickets, thro’ a-hanging dow: :!\: 
of my bonnet. 

Sek sage So Bee, Biers, “ Wherever ca: 
gone to?” 

“Why,” she says, “ close agin’ Lambeth : 

“ Well,” I says, “I'll go and sée arter 
row, that I will.” 

She says, “ Dv, for in my opinion it’s « =: | 
with ’er now-a-days.” 

1 wasn’t able for to go not tillthe Tuesda: 
and trouble enough I ‘ad for to find ‘er: 
married in the name of Armstrong, and a-)): 
at the top of the ’ouse, and what with the + 
that steep and a-creakin’ I thought as I ne. 
*ave got up there. I knocks atthe backdo =. 
long, and no answer, and then I makes bol) 
in, and sich a sight I never see. 

There wasn’t nothink in the room bata 
as ’adn’t no bottom ‘ardly to it, and a’eap«: : 
in one corner, and the winders that broke a: i 
"ave kep’ the cold out tho’ lumps of rage v. | - 
in ’em all. 

I says, “‘ Any one at home?” and then | « 
@ answer. At last I sees a-layin’ among tl: 
little child, as was a-starin’ at me all eyes: : 
up to it and says, ‘My dear, where’s mot! 
bless the poor dear child, it didn’t seem 1» 
strength to speak, but at last it says, “ Mot 

I see as that child was a-famisbing, so | 
T'd go and ask about’em in the next room,: =: 
as were Irish come out on. She spoke the . 
I couldn’t ’ardly make ’er out, as were am 
I should say. She tells me them darlin’sw: |: 
of hunger. 

I says, “I’m sure on it, Now,” I says, 
good soul, your legs is younger than mine, 
fetch ’em somethink to eat.” 

She said as she’d do that same, as fs the! 
speakin’, and off she goes for to fetch some 
milk, and I never see a tidier room, as 
"ave eat off the boards, and back in no time 
fore you could say Jack Robinson, she’d 
‘arf pint of milk, and made a good bason of 
milk for that poor famishin’ child, 

Law, to see that poor little creetur eat w 
to make your art bleed, as I was obligated 
“ My dear, drink the milk,’ for I was aft: 
it teo much bread. 

While it was eatin’ in come the poor m: 

a child in her arms, about two years old, a 
as she sees me she burst out a-cryin’, and + 
on the bundle of rags. I never see such 
objeck, starvation all over. 

So I says, “ Liza,” I says, “ bear ap.” 

“0,” she says, “if you could know wha 
fered you'd pity me, Mrs. Brown, tho’ 
bebave well to you.” 

I says, “ Don’t talk about that as is al 
and forgiven ;” so I takes the child from | + 
that neglected as I coukin’t ’ardly bear it, ' 
geod soul, 26 was I1isd all over for a kis! 
go and fotch in some tea and sugar, a1 
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little on my worldly wisdom in exchanging 
ndsome travelling-suit for a dress that de- 
.ud, as it had served in a summer’s siege 


' the green woods and scrambling up the 


3 of Vermont. But all below my water- 


’ ch, luckily, I took over my arm—I should as 


: of leaving my wits at home, when start- 
Western trip, as this tried old friend—was 
black mud, and the men all steaming and 
vith the rain. However, this proved to be 
what came after. 
four o’clock, the hour at which, in good 
I should have reached D——, we drove up 
f-way house, for dinner and a change of 
was a log shanty, with two rooms, occu- 
old man and his wife, their son and his 
ight boys! We all sat down to a table, 
, tea, liver and onions, neither of which I 
I asked for bread, but the old lady said 
up the last meal in the morning, and the 
id been skeered by the rain out of going to 
r more, 
you any ginger?’ I asked, hoping to get 
’ the fire, and hot water and ginger; for I 
ghly chilled through. 
| none, but had some pickled peppers, she 
seemed a pleasant idea enough, from their 
«rly associations in my mind with ‘ Peter 
' ‘Mother Goose,’ and so I asked her to 
‘ne, With it she brought an Indian crust, 
eir breakfast, and which, from its muddy 
vbly in my eye—I thought perhaps each 
in all the eight might bave taken from 
» his hands, and successively repudiated as 
undertaking. This was rather a frugal 
ing I{ breakfasted before five in the 


vses were changed, and after paying a 
ne of ‘ Peter Piper’s pickled peppers,’ we 
n our way again, the horses and wheels 
‘g and sticking—if you can understand 
—until I rode in mortal fear over those 
iges, spanning great gulches, all the way 
to sixty feet deep, and without so much 


» the edges for protection. 


h it began to grow dusky, and as it bade 
‘chy dark, our prospects did not brighten, 
you--especially with those bridges in my 
uly, the time came when the driver could 
‘ern the road, and as three of the planks 
le of a bridge we were approaching had 
‘ away, and he was obliged to supply their 
ne thin, decayed-looking boards, he came 
It, and suggested that J, too, should leave 
nd walk over the bridge and up the hill, 
le passengers. 
e, comfortable enough when we once got 
+ great, clumsy, awkward vehicle, with 
ont wheels, as large as cart-wheels, and 
so high as to come up some twelve or 
hes above the bottom of the door out of 
.erged, and which two small men found 
‘ty in crawling through—and only think 
wheels were completely tired round with 
ud, and the step loaded with it from the 
passengers as they got in after a walk up 
ills, and, with my thin, slippery boots, [ 
' this period of the journey, have kept a 
’ 4 moment. Then came my farmer friend 
‘—a& man of huge proportions—or, what 
‘edone? He suggested that I thrust my 
far as I could, and as much of my body 
stent with my balance, and that he would 
of my mortal frame through; so I did 
ved me over the muddy wheels, water- 
stockings, boots and all. I did not wear 
, luckily. 
f the danger, and the forlornness of the 
2, | laughed heartily, aa Boston came 
ontrast to my ludicrous position. Mind, 
~'y woman in the stage; but though the 
‘te pioneers, yet how tenderly and re- 
»y treated me! 
went on in this way, I being drawn out 
8 you would pull a beet from the ground, 
before reaching Tecameh, our next stop- 
and on crossing the first bridge I de- 
boards broke in the middle, and up flew 
» horses springing, and just clearing it 
ge, and that was all. Tecameh was 
iles from D——, and as it had become so 
> driver could not see the road at all, I 
1 the most agonizing fear, ever since the 
us, especially. and I decided to stop 
t the proprietor of the farm to bring me 
next morning. But no, they were to 
rs of grain in the morning, and must 
horses. So, as they told me there were 
res, and that the driver on that section 
veral years, and as he had lanterns for 
mecluded to go on, after all the passen- 
prevail on him to stop over until light, 
used to do, as he carried Uncle Sam’s 
orders to go whenever it was possible 
»s0. Fortunately, the rest of the way 
id we reached D——at three o’clock in 
» * 





The best stimulant in the world is 
way to take it is by introducing it into 
‘is can be most readily done by taking 
ies of pure air into the lungs. Ex- 
8 breathing; and breathing oxygen- 
and stimulates the brain to the highest 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








MRS. BROWN’S BUDGET. 
BY ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 


Don’r talk to me about gover’ment as is big a rob- 
bery as ever was know’d and no doubt nicely feathers 
their own nest, as the sayin’ is, and them a-payin’ 
such prices for work ; why, it’s worse than starvation, 
that it is, as I says to the party as was a-tellin’ and 
a-showin’ me ’er poor fingers reg’lar worked to the 
bone with them sojers’ shirts at twopence-’penny a 
piece, ’arf a crown for a dozen. 

I only wish as I could speak to Queen Wictoria 
myself and ask ’er as a woman whether it did ought 
to be allowed, as I’m sure wouldn’t rest easy in ’er 
bed if she thought poor women was a-workin’ away 
night and day, for she is a noble ’arted queen, as is 
always a-thinkin’ about others bein’ ’appy, and I’m 
sure don’t set a-broodin’ over her own sorrers, but is 
always a-goin’ about and spendin’ the money for the 
good of trade; and tho’ Brown says it’s her duty to 
as ’as hundreds of th ds give ’er to spend every 
year. ‘‘ Yes,” I says, “‘ Brown, but mightn’t she go 
a-oardin’ of it up instead of givin’ away tens of thou- 
sands and not carin’ for no splendors nor nothink 
like that, only does good to others? It can’t be no 
pleasure to’er all them grand doin’s, and she only 
*as ’em for to make the money be laid out, and I’m 
sure she wouldn’t never allow that shirts for the 
sojers should be made by the dozen, and them as 
makes ’em bein’ only paid like that.” 

I do say as that poor girl ’Liza Giles was a case if 
ever I know’d one, not as ever I ’eld with ’er a mar- 
ryin’ that French polisher, ’cos I can’t a-bear them 
foreigners, but when left with three it was a ‘ard 
struggle, as was too proud for to come to me, and 
shouldn’t never ’ave know’d nothing about it, only 
thro’ Miss Billers, as she lodged with, a mentionin’ 
as she’d been and left ’er. 

I says, “‘ Ah, I suppose up in the world.” 

“O dear no,” says she, “ quite different, for she’s 
werry much down, thro’ him bein’ buried last 
winter.” 

Ieays, “ You don’t say so; well, I am sorry, tho’ 
she did behave bad to me, and always thought as she 
know’d more about my white lace wail than she did 
ought to, as was on my bonnet when [ come in from 
Chelm’ford that Sunday night as we’d spent the day 
there along with the Wittens, as is a werry nice 
family indeed, in the corn-chan’lery line, and ’er a 
cousin of Brown’s by the mother’s side. 

Not as I could swear to it, tho’ rememberin’ well 
its bein’ shet in the door of the railway that time as 
they took our tickets, thro’ a-hanging down the back 
of my bonnet. 

So I says to Mrs. csi “ Wherever can she ’ave 
gone to?” 

“ Why,” she says, “ close agin’ Lambeth Church.” 

* Well,” I says, “I'll go and see arter “er to-mor- 
row, that I will.” 

She says, “ Dou, for in my opinion it’s short work 
with ’er now-a-days.” 

1 wasn’t able for to go not till the Tuesday follerin’, 
and trouble enough I ‘ad for to find ’er out, as is 
married in the name of Armstrong, and a-livin’ right 
at the top of the ’ouse, and what with the stairs bein’ 
that steep and a-creakin’ I thought as I never should 
*’ave got up there. I knocks at the back door ever so 
long, and no answer, and then I makes bold for to go 
in, and sich a sight I never see. 

There wasn’t nothink in the room but aold chair, 

as ’adn’t no bottom ’ardly to it, and a ’eap of rags up 
in one corner, and the winders that broke as couldn’t 
*ave kep’ the cold out tho’ lumps of rags was stuffed 
in ’em all. 

Isays, ‘Any one at home?” and then I waits for 
a@ answer. At last I sees a-layin’ among them rags a 
little child, as was a-starin’ at me all eyes; so I goes 
up to it and says, ‘‘ My dear, where’s mother?” but 
bless the poor dear child, it didn’t seem to ’ave no 
strength to speak, but at last it says, ‘‘ Mother out.” 

I see as that child was a-famishing, so thought as 
I’d go and ask about’em in the next room, as a party 
as were [rish come out on. She spoke that broad as 
I couldn’t ’ardly make ’er out, as were a milk woman 
Ishould say. She tells me them darlin’s was a-dyin’ 
of hunger. 

I says, “I’m sure onit. Now,” I says, “that’sa 
good soul, your legs is younger than mine, do go and 
fetch ’em somethink to eat.” 

She said as she’d do that same, as is their ways of 
speakin’, and off she goes for to fetch some bread and 
milk, and I never see a tidier room, as you might 
ave eat off the boards, and back in no time; and be- 
fore you could say Jack Robinson, she’d biled the 

’arf pint of milk, and made a good bason of bread and 
milk for that poor famishin’ child. 

Law, to see that poor little creetur eat was enough 
to make your ’art bleed, as I was obligated for to say, 
“ My dear, drink the milk,’ for I was afraid to give 
it too much bread. 

While it was eatin’ in come the poor mother with 
a child in her arms, about two years old, and as soon 
as she sees me she burst out a-cryin’, and sunk down 
onthe bundle of rags. I never see such # ghastly 
objeck, starvation all over. 

So I says, “ Liza,” I says, “‘ bear up.” 





steak, and ’arf a hundred of coals, as a little boy 
helped ’er with. 

I says to’er, ‘‘ That’s a good soul, bring a bit of 
yaller soap; and when we'd give the other child 
somethink to eat, we set to and give the pair on ’em 
a@ good wash from ’ead to foot. 

eI couldn’t get ’Liza to touch a bit of meat; she 
says, “I’m afraid on it, it’s so long since I’ve eat 
any,’ so she ’ad a cup of tea and a bit of bread and 
butter. 

I see there was somethink on ’er mind, and I says, 
**Owever ’ave you lived.” 

0,” she says, “it aint livjn’ and it aint dyin’; it 
would be better to be dead than live as I do, for life 
is downright misery, and I’ve lost my baby, as was 
six months old, since I buried Armstrong.” 

I says, ‘‘ Don’t fret arter a baby, that’s a good soul, 
tho’ I respects your feelin’s as a mother.” 

She says, ‘“O, I don’t fret arter it; but I can’t bear 
to think as it died thro’ want. We was all starvin’, 
for I had to put evethink away while he lay a-dyin’, 
poor fellow, as I’m thankful to say didn’t want for 
nothink, and it is a mercy he didn’t lay long; but 
when he was gone then come my misery. I’m sure 
Mrs. Billers kept me till I couldn’t bear it, thro’ 
knowing as she ’adn’t enough for herself, and sol 
come here, and ’ave parted with every stick, and 
that aint the wuss.” 

I says, ‘* Whatever do you mean?” 

*O,” she says, “we was starvin’ with cold and 
*unger last week, and I was compelled for to pledge 
some work as I’ve got from a shop, as I’ve been for 
to ask him to have mercy on me to-day, and he says 
if it aint replaced by to-morrow, as he’ll ’ave me took 
up.” 

I says, “‘’Ow much ’ave you pledged it for?” 

She says, ‘‘Eighteen pence, as I should not ’ave 
done only a woman as keeps a shop by Kennington 
Cross owes me ‘arf a crown as I can’t get.” 

I says, “I suppose you aint got a farthing!” 

She says, ‘‘ That I have not; I’ve been working 
slop work a getting fuurpence for a shirt, and nine- 
pence a dozen for collars.” 

I says, ‘‘ Where do you work for?” 

So she tells me the name, as I know’d the place 
well, 

I says, “‘ Give me the ticket,” as she did according, 
80 I goes into the front room and speaks to that Irish 
party, as ’ad two beds in the place, and a widder 
herself. 

So I asks her, if she could let that poor creetur and 
the children have a bed for a night or two as I’d pay 
for willin’. 

She said as her lodger had only gone that day, but 
she says, “‘I’d have give the poor soul a ’elpin’, and 
with the childers ” as she called ’em, “ but she’s been 
that proud, and kept herself to herself.” 

I says, “And right too; it’s no use a-makinga 
poor mouth.”’ 

So when I’d got ’Liza to agree for to have the bed, 
and them children did not look the same arter a good 
wash, I went off, a promisin’ to come the next day. 

A soon as I got home I looked up some old rags as 
1 sent her by young Polling, as had come over to see 
me and was having tea with Brown when I got in. 
He was going home early and left a parcel for me, as 
twopence is always something to a _ boy, and not 
much out of his way. 

The first thing as I did the next day was to get 
them things out, and was not much to carry, and I 
takes them myself to that slop shop, as it aint no bet- 
ter, tho’ a fine front and gas a-flaring of a night like 
mad. A cocky sort of a chap come forward and asks 
what he can do for me. 

I says, ‘‘ Are you the proprietor?” 

He says, ‘‘ I am.” 

Isays, “I’ve called about a party in the name of 
Armstrong as works for you.” 

He says, “‘ I don’t know nothing about her.’’ 

I says, “I think as you will remember her being 
in some trouble about some work.” 

He says, “‘ If you’ve come about work you must go 
round to the side door, where it’s given out.” 

I gays, “*‘ Me come about work? Do I look like one 
of your half-starved work-women as you’re a-living 
on the flesh and blood on?” 

So he says, ‘* Well, if I did live on flesh and blood I 
should like to have yourn.” 

I says, “‘No doubt you would, as can cut a dash 
with your hair curled and a gold chain and a-paying 

@ poor starving creetur fourpence for making a shirt 
as can’t live at it.” 

He says, “If you do not like my price you needn’t 
apply for work.” 

I says, “‘ Me apply for work?” 

He says, “I aint no time to talk to you; if you have 
got nothing more to say, there’s the door.” 

I says, “It’s like your impudence to show me the 
door as have brought back your property;” and I 
throws down them shirts at his feet, and says, 
“There is the things us Mrs. Armstrong had to 
bring.” 

He says, “‘ "Ow did you come by them?” 

1 says, ‘“* What’s that to you? There they are.” 

He says, ‘I don’t believe as you came by them 
honest.” 

I says, ‘‘ I may be a thief but I aint a murderer, as 





“©0,” she says, “if you could know what I've suf- 
fered you’d pity me, Mrs. Brown, tho’ I did not 
behave well to you.” 

I says, “ Don’t talk about that as is all forgotten 
and forgiven;” so I takes the child from her, as was 
that neglected as I coukin’t ’ardly bear it, ht if that 


go and fetch in some tea and sugar, and a bit of 











geod soul, as was Irisb all over for a ki! ‘art, didn’t | 


fortune out of poor starving women slaves their lives 
out for to make up the cheap stuff as you dresses out 
a parcel of shop buys with of a Sunday, as is all 
showy rubbish.” 

He says, “J°ll send for a policeman.” 


ave it all putin the papers about you and your fine 
clothes as you sells them wonderful bargains, and is 


nothink more than the flesh and blood of poor men 
and women.” I says, “I'll show you up wherever I 
goes ;” and out of ’is shop I walks. 

As to poor ’Liza, Brown he took it up, and we got 
’er a place for to emigrate, as was what she wished 
to do, and I’ve no doubt as I shall ’ear from ’er soon, 
and only ’opes as they pays better for needle-work 
over there than they do here, for it’s downright mur- 
der by inches, and when I sees them cases in the pa- 
pers about starved to death, I often says to Brown, 
“ Ah, 1 wonders ’ow many dies of starvation as we 
never ’ears on, as is dyin’ for many a long year, and 
’as their lives drained out on ’em thro’ never gettin’ 
enough to eat, and dies in their wretched ’omes, and 
is never ’eard on;’’ as I know’d myself Mrs. Rigby, 
as were a soldier’s widder, and only got twopence-’a- 
penny apiece for shirts, and fourpence-’apenny @ 
dozen for collars, and took and drownded ’erself in 
desperation thro’ ’er only boy a-gettin’ into trouble 
as no wonder he was a thief when starvin’; and 
what makes me that wild is for to see them beggars 


as big as bull beef, as only come out of the workus 
theirselves, and is that’ard on poor people. Talk 
about missionaries a-goin’ among them blacks for to 
stop ’em from eatin’ up their fellow-creatures— 
they’d better stop at ’ome and try and persuade 
parties as call themselves Christians to do what is 
right and pay a fair price for work. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.] 





BOSTON ENCAMPMENT. 
At the annual assembly of Boston Encampment, 
the following named Sir Knights were elected to 
office for the ensuing year: 


Charles Edward Powers, Grand Commander. 
William Sayward, Generalissimo. 
William H. Kent, Captain General. 
John P. Robinson, Prelate. 

Henry C. Hunt, Senior Warden. 
Samuel Mason, Jr., Junior Warden. 
Benjamin F. Tenney, Treasurer. 
Solon Thornton, Recorder. 

Z. H. Thomas, Sword Bearer. 
Thomas 8S. Leland, Standard Bearer. 
Gideon Haynes, Warder. 

S. B. Hildreth, 3d Guard. 

N. A. Woodbury, 2¢ Guard. 
Seranus Bowen, 1st Guard. 

Eben F. Gay, Armorer. 

Horace G. Barrows, Organist. 
George H. Pike, Sentinel. 


The elections were harmonious. The Grand Com- 
mander will enter upon the duties of bis office with 
the respect and esteem of the Sir Knights, and we 
trust that his term of office will be pleasant and pros- 
perous. 

Boston Encampment now npmbers 500 members, 
the largest Commandery in the country, and it must 
be considered an honor to preside over such an influ- 
ential body. 





REFUSAL OF A CHARTER. 

The Nevada Grand Royal Arch Chapter has refused 
to charter a subordinate Chapter at Salt Lake city 
on account of the religious opinions of the petitioners. 
That is to say, the Companions of Nevada, like 
those in other parts of the United States, do not be- 
lieve that Mormonism is right or proper, so they 
refuse to countenance it by declining to give a char- 
ter ofa Chapter. They do not dodge the question 
but meet it boldly, and it is probable that such & 
decision will be maintained at a meeting of the | 
Grand Chapter of the United States, although it must ; 
be recollected that Masons have nothing to do with 
local prejudices or religious opinions. Masonry is 
universal, and is countenanced in Turkey as well as 
in more civilized countries. 

~wew70nrekee.6_..0.200un™" 


CLANDESTINE MAsons.—Many pirates and free- 
booters among the Moors and Spaniards were 
Masons; that is, they had taken some of its covenants 
and learned some of its physical means of recognition. 
They were generally prompt to the signal of distress, 
and generous to a fault in dispensing charity to 
brothers. Bat they were Clandestine Masons, for 
they had never entered lawfully constituted lodges, 


stood and practised the art of Masonry. Its science 
they never learned. 








MASONIC AFFABILITY. 
The ancient Masonic Lodges were so many schools 





T considers you, @ living on the poor, and makin’ a 


I says, “Do. I'll go before the magistrate, and | 


or academies for teaching and improving the arts of 
| designing, especially architecture; and the present | 

Lodges are often employed that way in Lodge hours, ! 

or else in agreeable conversation, without politics or 
| party feeling. And none of them are ill employed; 
| have no transactions unw rthy an bonest man or a 
gentleman; no personal piques, no quarrels, no 
cursing and swearing, no cruel mockings, no obscene 


talk or ill manners, for the noble and eminent breth- . 


on ’orseback as keeps them shops a-ridin’ into town | 








hair is now much used for mixing with the scanty 
locks of the aged, for vanity in many cases journeys 
with us unto the end, and it is now largely employed 
in wig-making. There is nothing that looks more 
unnatural than a bright brown or jet black wig upon 
an old withered face; the hair-dressers are beginning 
to see this. The weather-marks of age should be 
indicated in the hair as well as in the skin. This is 
now done by adding a few gray hairs into the dark 
peruque, and by changing the wig as years go by, 
throwing in a little more snow from time to time 
| the artist manages to let us down harmoniously, 
| while the horrors of a bald pate are avoided. Gray 
hair has accordingly risen considerably in demand 
and in price; it is as dear now as the fashionable 
golden color. In Paris, where old age seems to be a 
| greater enemy than it is here, there are establish- 
' ments where young girls are employed to pluck out 
gray hairs from the head and beard; but these are 
by no means thrown away. They fall to the lot of 
the peruquier, who works them up into the artful 
contrivances with which we bide the bare and shiny 
pate. The color of the hair is wholly due to the 
pigment which is conveyed into it from the blood; 
hence the absurdity of plastering the hair with all 
kinds of pomatum, which only acts upon the outside 
of the hair. In all cases baldness and grayness are 
caused by an absence of this secretion. In baldness 
the root becomes obliterated, and of course the hair 
falls out. In graynees, however, there is a mere 
cessation of the pigment secreted. This may occur 
from other causes than age; sudden fear or great 
emotion has been known to turn people gray in the 
course of the night. In such cases the hair may 
recover its tint, although but rarely; but where gray- 
ness arises from natural decay it is vain to attempt 
to restore its color, and it is equally vain to attempt 
to make the hair grow again when it has once fallen 
off from the same cause. In youth, where fever has 
arrested nutrition and caused it to fall off, it comes 
with a recovery of strength; but where the bulb of 
the hair has perished, all the hair restorers in the 
world will prove ineffectual. 





JUPITER WITHOUT SATELLITES. 

When the clouds with which Jupiter’s atmosphere 
seems to be so much charged will allow, the inhabi- 
tants enjoy the magnificent spectacle of four moons 
circulating round them, each one showing changes 
such as our moon showsto ws. They go through 
their changes in forty-two hours, eighty-five hours, 
one hundred and seventy-two hours, and four hun- 
dred and two hours respectively; or, since the Jovian 
day is only ten of our hours, in four, eight and a half, 
seventeen, and forty Jovian days reapectively. As 
seen from Jupiter, the apparent diameter of the first 
satellite, that which circulates most quickly, is about 
equal to our moon; the second and third satellites 
are nearly equal in apparent size, being each about 
half the diameter of our moon; the remaining satel- 
lite is about one-fourth of the apparent diameter of 
ourmoon. And, as in the case of our moon, the satel- 
lites all constantly present the same face to Jupiter. 
They pass across the faceof Jupiter, behind Jupiter, 
and through the dark shadow, at every lati 
(the fourth satellite occasionally excepted). 

It has often been debated whether the satellites 
of Jupiter can be seen with the naked eye. If so, 
one would think that their existence might have been 
ascertained before the invention of the telescope. 
«But nothing appears to have been previously known 
of them, and it seems doubtful whether they can be 








even as visitors, and only in a mutilated way under- | 


separately distinguished by the naked eye. On occa- 
| sions when they have been said to be seen, it has 
! been generally found that two or three of them have 
‘ approached so nearly together as to shine as one. 
' Still there are also some recorded instances in which 
it would appear that individual satellites have been 
really seen. They shine as stars of what is called the 
sixth magnitude, and such stars are visible to ordi- 
nary eyes without a telescope; but the satellites 
being situated so near to the bright dise of Jupiter, 
| are to most eyes lost in the glare of the planet. 
| The discovery of the satellites of Jupiter was of 
importance in many ways. Not only was belief in 
the Copernican system strengthened thereby, but 
the eclipses of the satellites soon suggested a new 
and better solution of that great problem in which 
| the whole civilized world was interested—the problem 
| of the longitude. It was by observations of eclipses 





| of the satellites also that the discovery was made that 
light is not instantaneously propavated, but requires 
@ sensible though comparatively short time to pass 
from one point to another. 

Jupiter, for several years past, has been rather 
unfavorably situated for telescopic examination in 
our latitudes, ranging low in the heavens; but each 
year now, for several years to come, the planet will 
continue to attain a greater elevation above the hori- 
zon, thus affording greater facilities for renewing 
acquaintance with its elegant system. We may 
add, that a small hand telescope will show the satel- 
lites of Jupiter; but to see the bands and markings 
on the planet itself, greater telescopes, and higher 
magnifying powers, are required. 





ren are affable to the meanest, Ana these ai are duly 
respectful to their betters in harmony and propor- 
tion; and though on the level, yet always within 
compass, and according to the square and plumb. 
GRAY HAIR AND ITS USES. 
At the hair hant ti very long hair is | 

to be met with. Six feet is often attained, but such 
lengths as these are very valuable indeed. Gray 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.] “Tam very glad that I happened to notice you; She was surprised at herself, that it should besuch; This first half hour together left its impress on 
THE SAENGERFEST were so absent,” Agnes said. Then, with a slight | a task to talk with Morgan, with whom she had be- ; them both. Love, which had lain in both hearts, 
m smile, “ But it is not exactly safe to walk dreamily | fore whiled away many hours, in a light conversation awaiting the voice of the other, sprang into a delicious 
tewminnnnnantins through these streets.” \ | that had its interest. She opened her lips to reply, : life. In those first few days, though they knew it 
BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. When she spoke, a change, or rather a greater de- | wheu across the narrow space left in front of the not, they were lovers. Morgan only, with the eyes of 
Ren ea eee gree of the same expression of interest and pleasure | singers, walked the man she had met that day, and . despairing jealousy—Hester, with a strange sadness 
Ir was a clear, blue July sky that arched above the | came to his face. He stood silent a moment, after | who had not been absent from her thoughts a mo- | for which she knew no reason—those two guessed the 
city. The breeze that blew through the festal draped | she had ceased speaking, as if still hearing her voice, | ment since. | secret long before any other. 
streets was a breeze from the north, cool and sweet | or wishing to hear it again. Then, with a hasty The bright gaslight flung a splendor of enticement After the festival was over, Prentzil lingered in the 
as the breath over her hills. The gay flags fluttered | apology for lingering so long, he lifted his hat, smiled | over that face, and around that slender, graceful | city, week after week finding him there, and every 
from windows and rustled their folds over the heads | with a kind of twilight sweetness, turned and walked | figure. He walked slowly, and sat down in a seat | day at the home of the Stuarts. 
of the people; their folds of the entwined colors of | down the street—this time on the pavement, not | that had apparently been reserved forhim. Athrob| ‘I cannot go,” he said, one day, bending over . 
America and Germany, that waved that day with | with the companies, the last of whom were just de- | of the beart, then a long breath of contentment, and 




















brotherly love. 

Behind the fiu ing silk of a balcony, leaning 
over the slender marble balustrade, were two girls, 
who looked down upon the march of singers below 
them. Apparently they were sisters; for, though 
different in feature and complexion, there was some- 
thing indescribable that betrayed their relationship. 
Both wore at the throat a knot of flowers of crimson 
and yellow, tied with a slender black ribbon. 

“ This, for the day and our mother,” had said the 
elder, Agnes Stuart, in the morning, when she had 
fastened the flowers. ‘“‘Wecan wear the colors of 
our mother’s country once in our lives, and see them 
floating everywhere, too.” 

Her sister Hester followed her example, saying, 
with a laughing grimace: 

“‘They are ugly colors. I challengo any one to 
bring a face that such hues would become.” 

“TI could bring one,” replied Agnes, with a mean- 
ing glance of admiration at the bright blonde hair, 
the clear, soft-colored face of her pet and only sister. 
And they went out and sat on the balcony where we 
found them. 

The procession moved on, apparently interminable 
dark, Jewish looking Germans, fair-haired Saxon- 
* faced men, who carried in their blue eyes the dreams 
that Goethe, and Wieland, and Schiller had drea; 
in their day—only, mayhap, words would never come 
to these men to embody the glory within them. 

“ Let us go down to the pavement,” at last said 
Hester. “The Randall girls were coming, you know, 
and all our servants have gone a-gazing.” 

Agnes withdrew her dark head from among the 
folds of silk, and followed her sister down the stairs. 
As they threw open the hall door, the eyes of Agnes, 
wandering down the street, suddenly rested upon 
one face only, out of all that moving throng. It 
shone out upon her as upon us will ti shine, 


filing past the door. 


finger touches. 


face at her sister. 
* How should I know?” was 


musician.” 


‘* What instrument would you choose for him?” 
said Hester. 


fingers. Some strange, soft glow was upon her face, 
which made its olive hue still more attractive. 

“ I do not know,” she said, slowly. ‘He should be 
a singer of divine melodies; or he might give a heart 
and soul of penetrating purity toa fiute. Hester, I 
should be sorry to know he played upon anything, 
pre-eminently, save a flute.” 

“You are right,” said Hester, half wondering what 
fancies of mild glory gave such fascination to her 
sister’s face. 

But Agnes was not thinking of the man she had 


, | Just seen. Her soul was filled with vague thoughts 


of possible beauty and truth, and she did not know 
that it was hia face that had suggested such thoughts. 
“ Will he be at the concert to-night?” asked Hes- 
ter, “‘ or is he, after all, but one of the supernumer- 
aries who only come in to fill out the choruses? My 
romance will tumble headlong, if that’s the case.” 

Agnes roused herself, and laughed at Hester’s words. 
“We shall see,” she said; “ but your romances 
are always tumbling.” And the two sisters turned 


iotaad 





in a heaven full of stars, one that burns and flashes 
its lustre into our souls, 

It was the face of a man, whether young or old she 
did not think; it seemed to her the face of one upon 
whom only the pure airs of this world had blown; 
and yet it was full of the slumbering fire and passion 
of humanity, but of the human with no grossness in 
it. 

He walked with the singers, but not in rank with 
them, on the side next to where the girls stood. He 
was German, wholly and entirely, but of the type 
utterly different from that kind that smoke and drink 
every leisure instant. His face was colorless, and 
yet glowing with expression, but it was expression at 
rest, and only suggestive. His hair was fair, with 
the faintest tinge of yellow, and, though not abso- 
lutely long, it yet just touched his coat collar, wav- 
ing and glossy. Over the delicate, vivid scarlet of 
the lips drooped a flossy yellow moustache; his eyes, 
well opened and large, were blue and deep as the sky 
of that summer day. At first glance, he might have 
been twenty, or thirty; but a more prolonged gaze 
gave the idea that his age was midway between the 
two. 

Agnes looked at him and saw the intense sensitive- 
ness of his face—the possibilities of such shifting glo- 
ries of expression as renders a mere description 
almost meaningless. There had been a halt in the 
procession, and now, as they moved on again, Hester 
caught her sister’s hand, and whispered: 

“Do you see that man? Is he music itself, de- 
scended upon earth? Never was a man before with 
80 pure a face!” 

Agnes did not answer. Before Hester had hardly 
ceased speaking, a mule, upon whose back sat a half- 
drunken teamster, came rattling over the stones close 
to the pavement, and within only a foot or two of the 
procession. The man had d pre d; 
there was, perhaps, the slightest difference in his 
manner from that of others, and it became noticeable 
now. The clatter behind him appeared to confuse 
him slightly, and he did not spring aside as he ought; 
and had it not been for Agnes, the mule would have 
knocked him down and trampled on him. But she 
sprang forward and seized his arm, almost pulling 
him upon the sidewalk. Even as she did so, the 
front feet of the animal just touched him, soiling the 
spotiessness of his clothes; for he was dressed in 
white, with no color about him, save he also wore 
some deep red and yellow flowers in his buttonhole, 





over his countenance. 

“Thanks,” he said, in a low, musical voice. “I 
was very careless, or I should have noticed, myself. 
In truth, my mind was elsewhere.” 

He spoke perfect English, without the slightest 
Pe accent, 





up into the parlor. 
Amid the laughter and conversation that followed, 
Agnes remembered the little incident of the morning, 


Agnes’s eyes were drooped to the blooms below her 


to greet the Randall girls, who had found their way | 





Agnes felt that the pleasure of the evening was now 


The two girls did not wait longer for their expected | assured to her. 
guests. They went up stairs, and stayed in the cool, 
darkened parlor, Agnes bending over the flowers that | audience, as if unconscious of the presence of that 
stood on the table, caressing their petals with soft | vast multitude, or as if he had forgotten them. Mor- 


That pale, luminous face was turned towards the 


gan, who had not failed to notice every expression of 


‘Agnes, who is that man?” at last asked Hester, | Agnes’s face, asked her: 
leaning against the door, and looking with surprised 


** Who is that man?” 
“T don’t know. Iam sure he is some rare musi- 


the reply. “One of| cian. Was there ever such a face of melody?” 
the singers, I suppose, or perhaps an instrumental 


“Tt is a striking face,” responded Morgan. “ There 
is something peculiar in it. People usually do not 
look like that when before a crowd of people. What 
is the matter with him?” 

Morgan raised his glass and looked more carefally, 
while Agnes said: 

“What do you mean? There is nothing the 
matter.” 

“The man is blind,” replied Morgan, lowering his 
glass, and looking again at his companion. 

Agnes clasped her hands with a sudden, irrepressi- 
ble emotion, and exclaimed, under her breath: 

**O, Iam sorry!” 

Then she averted her face from Morgan’s eyes, and 
remained silent. 

Foolish as he told himself he was, he was yet dis- 
turbed by Agnes’s interest in the stranger. He tried 
to feel contemptuous at that romantic fancy for a 
handsome face. Women were always so. 

The concert went on until the first half was over, 
but not yet had the man whom Agnes waited to hear 
risen to the utterance of harmony. After the inter- 
mission, while yet the hum of the crowd filled the 
hall, there suddenly stole upon the air a sweet, long- 
drawn note.of such utter, penetrating melody as gave 
to many who heard it a swift, sharp pain, such as the 
unforeseen remembrance of some past happy time will 
bring. But to Agnes it did not bring a memory; it 
: appeared a prophecy of some bliss tocome. Under- 
‘ neath her shawl, she pressed her hand upon her fast- 











parterres of feminine faces, there was the flutter of 
perfumed draperies, the sparkle of bright eyes, the 
murmur of gay talk, before the concert began. The 
singers filled the whole of the large platform; they 
were crowded in, tier upon tier. 

Agnes was one of a party whose rapid talk gave 
her but little time to look around. She was angry 
with herself that she had submitted to come in such 
company ; for she attached such sacredness to music 
that such a time appeared despoiled of its charms in 
such society. 

By her side, leaning forward often, as he uttered 
some word of half-tender compliment, sat the man 
whom her father wished her to marry. He was the 
junior partner in the firm to which Mr. Stuart be- 
longed, and the fact of the wealth and success of the 
firm was evident in the appearance of Richard 
Morgan. 

Handsome, faultlessly dressed, with a debonair 
ease of manner, he had never doubted his power to 
please until he had known Agnes Stuart. With her, 


leaving him. In her presence, he felt an attraction 
more powerful than any he had before known. Un- 
der all his graceful suavity was an obstinate will, that 
did not easily bear thwarting. 

For the first time since she had known him, Agnes 
was indifferent to his presence. Indeed, she bad 
forgotten he was with her, had not he constantly 
reminded her. 

A fiush of vexation at last rose to his face, as he 
became convinced of her pre-occupation. Was it 
merely the expectation of the music, which caused 
it? Morgan felt that had it been a concert of angels, 
he should not for an instant have forgotten that 
Agnes was near him. 

She sat with her arm leaning on the arm of the 
seat, her head slightly bent back, her large dark eyes 
filled with a fire of subdued expectancy; and, un- 


better than itself. And Morgan, as he looked at her, 
she should be his wite. 


The eyes of Agnes roamed rapidly over the eine 
of singers, but she did not see the face about which 


leaned back from the seat in front, and w 


in a misty, hazy way, as we remember d of the | t 
night before. 
CHAPTER II. 
THE demy was ded. There were brilliant 


felt his pulses bound with the inward resolve that 


ting heart. She longed to be alone—alone with 
this tone from heaven itself. She only remembered 
Morgan, to be in mortal fear lest he should speak to 
her. But as the music went on, she forgot him and 
all else, save the enchantment that surrounded her. 

It was the blonde German whom she had seen in 
the morning, and he was playing a solo on the Ger- 
‘man fiute. It was not merely playing to which she 
was listening, it was the murmured longings of the 
soul of Weber himself—the aspirations too sacred and 
pure to be uttered in words; and the immortal com- 
poser had found one who could well interpret him. 

A faint roseate came and lingered on Agnes’s tace 
—a beautiful splendor made its home in her eyes. 

The music was done, at last—that music, and 
Agnes heard the glorious singing that followed, only 
with her outward ears; she was still in that Elysian 
land to which she had been summoned by the flute- 
player. She rode home in a sort of beautiful haze; 
she did not listen to the talk between Morgan and 
Hester; she did not notice that the latter, too, was 
unusually silent. 

There were lights in the parlor as they stopped at 
the door, and the two girls saw the figure of their 
father leaning against the mantel, and apparently 
talking with some one. 

Morgan was too strongly tempted by their invita- 


he felt that his easy self-possession was in danger of | tion, and he went in with the sisters, and a quickly 


smothered interjection rose to his lips, as he saw who 
was Mr. Stuart’s guest. 

Half reclining on a sofa, under the full blaze of the 
chandelier, was the slight figure of the flute-player. 
He had been apparently talking earnestly, for there 
was a flush on his face, and a look about his mouth 
which indicated it. 

“Ah, we were in advance of you,” said Mr. Stuart, 
coming forward. ‘ Let me present to you this gen- 
tleman, whom I have persuaded to accept our hospi- 
tality during the Saengerfest, and after, I hupe. 
This is Mr. Frederick Prentzil, Agnes and Hester.” 

Prentzil rose and took a step forward, touching 
the extended hand of Agnes, then greeted Heater in 
the same way; but Morgan, who was watching with 
some undefined suspicion in his mind, saw a differ- 
ence in the greeting. The sensitive face of the 


known to herself, she was looking for something | musician appeared suddenly ignited by some deep 
different from the music, for some indescribable effect | emotion, and it was the touch of Agnes’s fingers that 
that should fuse itself into the music, and make it | was the cause. Morgan left almost immediately, too 


vexed and disturbed to remain. 

Prentzil had remained standing, one hand upon 
the back of his chair. Sensitive as the most delicate 
woman, passionate, warm-natured, he felt, for the 
first time, a woman’s presence through every fibre of 


she had grown so unaccountably curious. In the | his being. A sweet, almost a painful thrill contract- 
first conscious feeling of disappointment, Hester ed his heart, and pulsed through his veins. He had 





“ He is not here!” 

Agnes only smiled in reply, not noticing the quick, 
suspicious glance that Morgan could not help direct- 
ing towards her. 


tly the touch and voice of Agnes, 
and it had given a happiness for which he could not 
account. Ever since morning, he had felt, again and 
again, the seusations of that moment; and when he 
had played that night, he had been foolish enough to 


“‘ Who is so ungallant as to be absent when you | think only of her, of the possibility that she was lis- 
expect him?” he asked, veiling his anxiety in a care- | tening to him. Absent or present, it was to her he 





less smile. 





had played. 


Agnes as she sat at the piano. “ You will not send 
me away? You will not shut me out from the only 
real happiness I ever knew?” 

And Agnes had listened in that seductive silence 
that entaralled and biessed him. 

One day in the last of summer—one blue, golden 
morning, a little party rode out to the Wissahickon 
Creek. There were but few of them—Mr. Stuart and 
his two daughters, Prentzil and Morgan. The gay 
chat on the way thither as kept up almost without 
the aid of Prentzi!l, wholeaned back in his seat, seeiug 
nothing of that divine summer morning, but feeling 
within his soul a diviner loveliness; for was not 
Agnes near him? did not her dress sweep him? was 
not her voice upon the air? 

Had Agnes noticed Morgan’s face, she would have 
seen a gloom and a desperation upon it that would 
have startled her. But no whispered warning of 
what was to come marred the beautiful hour. 

Along the quietly picturesque banks of the little 
river they wandered, picnicking on a sylvan spot, as 
joyous as children upon a holiday. Then, as the sun 
went westering, unconsciously Prentzil and Agnes 
became separated from the rest, and went back from 
the river, climbing hills and pushing @#way bust:e:, 
every step of the blind man’s path madé s@fe and easy 
for him by the watchful attention of his companion, 
whose glowing words transcribed for him the beauty 
of the place. 

The smouldering fire in Morgan’s heart blazed up 
luridly, as he saw them disappear among the trees. 
He could not remain quiet. A thirst for vengeance 
possessed him. Should this man take from him the 
woman whom he had already thought of as his own? 


he called love, all rebelled. 

He sauntered off, at last, in the direction they had 
taken. It was some time before he found them. 
They were standing on the edge of a sort of bluff that 
overlooked the stream where it was deeper and more 
rapid. The embankment was a precipitous slope to 
the river. A crimson glow from the west bathed the 
twoin light. They thought themselves alone and 
unseen. Prentzil’s arm was about his companion, 
and even at that distance Morgan thought he heard 
the words of passionate love which Prentzil was in 
truth uttering. He could not hear, but jealousy told 
him too truly. ; 

With pallid, compressed lips, the man hurried up 
the acclivity, some dim, confused idea of revenge in 
his mind. There was death in his heart, and he 
cared not what he did. They were standing very 
near the edge, and Morgan approached with cat-like 
stealthiness, a settled idea now dawning in his eyes. 
The lovers did not notice him; they were talking in 
low murmurs, unconscious of everything save each 
other’s presence. 

When within a yard or two of them, Morgan ad- 
vanced with a sudden rapidity very startling. He 
came as if hurled from some engine, as if he could 
not stop. He exclaimed something to Agnes, and 
apparently inadvertently he pushed againat Prentzil, 
and then started back with acry of horror at what 
he had done; for Prentzil, standing close to the edge, 
fell over, without a chance of regaining his foothold. 
Agnes did not utter a sound, but her eyes, wide 
and horror-stricken, flashed onve upon Morgan; and 
in that instant, he knew that she read his soul. Then 
she rushed down the hill, intent upon saving Prent- 
zil, or perishing with bim. 

Morgan stood still, his hands clenched by his sides, 
his face white and hard. Let them save the cursed 
fellow, he would not; and if he died—well, that one 
look had told him Agnes would forever hate and 
loathe him. 

Prentzil’s head had fallen upon a stone, and he 
floated in the stream, insensible, his bright hair ed- 
dying in the water. Heaven smiled upon the girl 
who fled down to the water’s side, for just at that 
moment, a little below the hill, her father and sister 
sauntered into view. One wild exclamation, and Mr. 
Stuart had seen the floating figure, and had plunged 
in after him. 

He was saved—saved to life and love! A heavy 
gash across his forehead, made by a sharp stone, left 
a scar always there, and if was many months before 
Agnes could see that scar without a vivid remem- 
brance of Morgan’s face, that cay. 

As for Morgan, though no one save Agnes and her 
hasband knew of the murder secret in his heart, he 
left the firm of Stuart & Cc., and went to a distant 
city. 

And Hester, the gay girl, will carry to her death 
the restrained love for her sister’s husband. Deeper 
than any other hand could awaken, were the chords 
the blind musician had touched in her heart. But 
she is not unhappy. The happiness of Agnes’s life 
sheds a quiet lustre on her own, and ber secret is 
safe forever—the impetuous feeling of her youth 
chastened to a deep friendship. 





Excessive indulgence to others, especially to chil- 





dren, is, in fact, only self-indulgence under an alias. 


His pride, his vanity, what there was in him which 
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persons of the audience had reached the doo 
seen the warning umbrella, scores of hands 
thrust out, coats were buttoned closely, and ¢ 
taken up, while quite a number remained in th 
refusing to come out on account of the rain. 
* sell” was complete, and was much enjoyed b: 
upon whom it was perpetrated after all was exp! 

Little Alice found out an ingenious way of § 














The World in Winiature. 


THE SEA-SIDE. 


How sweet—how ineffably jolly, ah me, 
To be taking a holiday down by the sea! 
To chase—and to fly when in turn it pursues— 
The wave that ts lavish in filling your shoes; 
To scribble your name in a bold, running hand, 
Or write,“ My Amelia," at large on the sand, 
To chivy the crab from his bladder-weed haunts, 
And mock at his gait with unscrupulous tauntse— 
To hunt up the sand-worm's select Agapemone— 
Or feed with cigar-lights a hungry anemone. 
The limpet to catch when he's not on his guard, 
And send with a tap flying full half a yard, 
The mild periwinkle to plague for his sins, 
And murder his peace with suggestions of pins, 
To try—ah, how vainly—to capture the shrimp, 





O, isn’t it better than grinding at copy! 

In Easton, Pennsylvania, the other evening 
as a performance in a public hall was about to 
two wags put themselves in front of the do 
with an umbrella and waited for the oute 
crowd, It was not raining at all; but when th 


Or the dim, ghostlike prawn, who's as smart as an’ 
Or to chase on the sands little Jampers so hoppy= 


to bed inahurry. The crib in which she #le 
so low, that, by placing one foot in the inai¢ 
taking hold of the post, she could easily spr 
‘‘Mamma,” she said, to her mother, one 1 
“do you know how I get to bed quick?” “Ni 
the reply. ‘ Well,” said she, in great glee, “ 
one foot over the crib, then I say ‘rate,’ an 
myself right in.” : 

Two Maine basket-makers were going hon 
their regular freight of new ram and salt fish 
they bad received in exchange for their charc 
baskets. One, Jim, drove the yoke of cattle 
the other, Bob, sat on the tongue or pole. Py 
Robert bobbed off, and the wheel passed 01 
At his outcry, Jim hawed and sh—sh—d and 


his cattle over the till they backed direc 
Bob the other way. was more than hu: 
ture could stand, ly when prostrate, 


sang out: ‘‘ Here you have been and run ri, 
me twice; if you do it agin I'll wallop youl” 
A human donkey at Chicago was stari 
man’s wife, the other evening, with a lo 
when the married man took the print 
“Taken,” which lay on a reserved reat near 
held it up before his wife. Donkey looked 
Literary men ate not common in the A 
plantations in Maine. The voters take tarns 
ing office, and any plantation is considered w 
it gets a clerk who can write. The election 
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and they were mingled with a leaf so deeply purple 
as to be almost black. 
She had not spoken; indeed, it had been done on 
| the instant, as she would have pulled a child from 
under a horse’s feet. He turned his face towards 
| her, and just touched her hand, as it hung by her 
side. Though hix« eyes maintained their deep, quiet 
blue, yet his face lighted in a way remarkable and 
indescribable; a glow of white light diffused itself 
1 
| 








and forgetting takes away the scar. 

The —th Kansas infantry acquired « rare 
tion for plundering during the great rebe 
number of Kansas regiments marching thro 


matter?” ‘ Matter enough,” sobbed one ¢ 
ing volunteer. “Thus far we have never 
thing behind us; but we can’t possibly | 
saw-mill!”’ 

Robberies are common in New Jersey 
nights ago one of the night-visitors ent 
scanty room of one of the Passionists at W 
ken. To point our story we must state that 
munity wear long gowns a8 & substitate | 
loons. The robber, placing A pn 
the “ religious,” asked 

was saute the half-asleep, half-awake br 
he had none. “ Get up and search your pa 
says the robber, “I am @ 

brother, ‘‘and we neither have money ®t 
loons.” The robber surveyed the brothe 
general air of poverty of the place, and | 
leave, said, with supreme disgust, “ You're 

In twelve years the number of primary 
Great Britain has increased from 3825 t 
number who gan be accommodated from 
1,724,000; the number who actually atte 
473,000 to 1,287,000. 

There’s our grandmother, says @ contet 
_ striking instance why women should ¥ 
" paid taxes on a dog for the last ten year 
declares she wont stand it any longer—#l 
vote or kill the dog! 

Two Tennesseans built a fire under & co 
her move, and the creature died of the tor 
next day one of these men passed the place 
back, his horse became frightened at the 
threw his rider and nearly killed him. A 
of poetical justice. 


from Sheridan plantation (spelt by the cler 
dan) had some instances of strong spelling. 
reported that Jorshua L. Chamberlan had t 
while Bingemine Pilsburrey had fifteen. 

* Hasty words often rankle the wound whic 
gives; but soft words assuage it, forgiving 
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Che World in Bliniature, 


THE SEA-SIDE. 

How sweet—how ineffably jolly, ah me, 

To be taking a holiday down by the sea! 

To chase—and to fly when in turn it pursues— 
The wave that is lavish in filling your shoes; 

To scribble your name in a bold, running hand, 

Or write, “* My Amelia,"’ at large on the sand. 

To chivy the crab from his bladder-weed haunts, 
And mock at his gait with unscrupulous taunts— 
To hunt up the sand-worm's select Agapemone— 
Or feed with cigar-lights a hungry anemone. 

The limpet to catch when he’s not on his guard, 
And send with a tap flying full half a yard. 

The mild pertwinkle to plague for his sins, 

And murder his peace with suggestions of pins. 
To try—ah, how vainly—to capture the shrimp, 
Or the dim, ghostlike prawn, who's as smart as an imp— 
Or to chase on the sands little jumpers so hoppy— 
O, isn’t it better than grinding at copy! 

In Easton, Pennsylvania, the other evening, just 
as a performance in a public hall was about to close, 
two wags put themselves in front of the doorway 
with an umbrella and waited for the outcoming 
crowd, It was not raining at all; but when the first 
persons of the di had hed the door and 
seen the warning umbrella, scores of hands were 
thrust out, coats were buttoned closely, and dresses 
taken up, while quite a number remained in the hall, 
refusing to come out on account of the rain. The 
“sell”? was complete, and was much enjoyed by those 
upon whom it was perpetrated,after all was explained. 

Little Alice found out an ingenious way of getting 
to bed inahurry. The crib in which she slept was 
so low, that, by placing one foot in the inside, and 
taking hold of the post, she could easily spring in. 
“Mamma,” she said, to her mother, one evening, 
do you know how I get to bed quick?” “No,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ Well,” said she, in great glee, “I step 
one foot over the crib, then I say ‘rats,’ and scare 
myself right in.” 

Two Maine basket-makers were going home with 
their regular freight of new ram and salt fish, which 
they had received in exchange for their charcoal and 
baskets. One, Jim, drove the yoke of cattle; while 
the other, Bob, sat on the tongue or pole. Presently 
Robert bobbed off, and the wheel passed over him. 
At his outcry, Jim hawed and sh—sh—d and banged 
his cattle over the head, till they backed directly over 
Bob the other way. This was more than human na- 
ture could stand, especially when prostrate, and Bob 
sang out: “‘ Here you have been and run right over 





me twice; if you do it agin I’ll wallop you!” 


A human donkey at Chicago was staring at a 
man’s wife, the other evening, with a lorgnette, 
when the married man took the printed card 
“Taken,” which lay on a reserved seat near by, and 
held it up before his wife. Donkey looked no more. 

Literary men are not common in the Aroostook 
plantations in Maine. The voters take turns in hold- 
ing office, and any plantation is considered well off if 
it gets a clerk who can write. The election returns 
from Sheridan plantation (spelt by the clerk Shara- 
dan) had some instances of strong spelling. It was 
reported that Jorshua L. Chamberlan had two votes, 
while Bingemine Pilsburrey had fifteen. 


Hasty words often rankle the wound which injury 
gives; but soft words assuage it, forgiving cures it, 
and forgetting takes away the scar. 

The —th Kansas infantry acquired a rare reputa- 
tion for plundering during the great rebellion. A 
number of Kansas regi g 2! 
souri, revenged themselves upon their old enemies; 
but this had unapproachable genius for plunder, 
which the camp stories used to illustrate with genu- 
ine American exaggeration. One of them ran thus: 
In an Arkansas campaign a general officer found the 
entire —th grouped around a saw-mill and weeping 
like Niobes. ‘‘ Why, boys,” he asked, “ what is the 
matter?” ‘Matter enough,” sobbed one enterpris- 
ing volunteer. “Thus far we have never left any- 
thing behind us; but we can’t possibly steal this 
saw-mill!” 





Robberies are common in New Jersey. A few 
nights ago one of the night-visitors entered the 
scanty room of one of the Passionists at West Hobo- 
ken. To point our story we must state that this com- 
munity wear long gowns as # substitute for panta- 
loons. The robber, placing a pistol to the head of 
the poor “religious,” asked him for his money, and 
was told by the half-asleep, half-awake brother that 
he had none. “ Get up and search your pantaloons,” 
says the robber. “I am a Passionist,” says the 
brother, ‘‘and we neither have money nor panta- 
loons.” The robber surveyed the brother and the 
general air of poverty of the place, and turning to 
leave, said, with supreme disgust, “ You’re a fool!” 

In twelve years the number of primary schools in 
Great Britain has increased from 3825 to 8753; the 
number who can be accommodated from 588,000 to 
1,724,000; the number who actually attended from 
473,000 to 1,287,000. 

There’s our grandmother, says a contemporary, @ 
striking instance why women should vote. She’s 
paid taxes on a dog for the last ten years, and now 
declares she wont stand it any longer—she’ll either 
vote or kill the dog! 

Two Tennesseans built a fire under a cow to make 
her move, and the creature died of the torture. The 
next day one of these men passed the place on horse- 
back, his horse became frightened at the dead cow, 
threw his rider and nearly killed him. A neat case 


Buch in Wittle. 


Mrs. Lincoln is in the market for gifts. 
man is mad or foolish. 
They propose to draft men to rebuild the Missis- 
sippi levees. 
The Chicago Tribune wants the Illinois Legislature 
to pay off Mrs. Lincoln. 
There is some prospect that the Courts will let 
Philadelphians ride in the cars on Sunday. 
Jay Cooke has only made twelve millions off our 
public debt. 
Some Elmirans are to manufacture kegs out of 
solid timber. 
It is proposed to uniform the New York letter car- 
riers. 
In November, $27,000,000 in gold must be paid in 
interest. 
A naval officer has been suspended for saying that 
the president should be impeached. - 
There is a wild rumor that the Fenians are about 
to seize the person of the queen at Balmoral. 
The subscription for: Mrs. Lincoln has already 
reached $150 55. 
A deserted negro wife settled a bigamy case by 
splitting open the head of her successor. 
Mr. Bergh has been lecturing to the Five Point 
school on cruelty to animals. . 
There is an irrepressible conflict between the 
Chinamen and the anti-coolies.in San Francisco. 
Boston is infested with pickpockets and State 
constables. 
Prohibitionists and license men are hard at work, 
agd count on success. 
Flogging delicate little girls is a Boston school 
custom. 
Shouldn’t the State constables arrest the wearers 
of tight trousers? 

A married man is one who has five or six wives. 

General Sheridan is so pleased with his reception 
in Boston that he will come again. 

California raises fifteen million bushels of wheat 
this year. 

Vermont reduced its State debt $206,000 during the 
last year. 

Eleven George Washingtons are registered in one 
district of Louisiana. 

The great stallion, Ethan Allan, has returned to 
Boston, and will remain bere. 

A few more halls are wanted in Boston. 
few lecturers. 

General Grant will be president if the people want 
him for the office. 

In three months California has shipped over 
$2,000,000 worth of wheat. 

In England a Fenian rising is anticipated, so Eng- 
land is alarmed. 

Much powder was burned over the results of the 
last election. 

We have taken a mortgage of three of the Sand- 
wich Islands. We want them. 

General McClellan is coming home next month. 

A self-propelling steam engine is at work in this 
city. 

Ladies do not like anything low, except the dresses 
about their necks. 

The Tupper testimonial is to be a silver tea-urn. A 
milk and waterjug would have been more appropriate. 

Accounts of a tape worm six hundred feet in length 
come from Carlinville, Illinois. 

A servant girl in Jersey City while looking at a 
procession fell out of a window and broke her neck. 

Roger A. Pryor advises. the South to accept the 
situation. Roger himself accepts it. 

Fourteen New Orleans editors have been sick with 
yellow fever this season, but only one has died, 

Cattle are guillotined in France instead of stunned 
and stabbed. 

Commissioners for the annexation of Dorchester 
have been appointed. 

Our public schools need better ventilation. They 
are hot holes. 

In England experiments are being made with 
sewerage on land. 

Some one has asked if a chief justice hadn’t better 
abandon politics? 


The wo- 
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Marriages. 


by Rev. Mr. Chapman, Mr. Petedire B. 
Bepewee an iiss Fannie Maso 
ton, Mr. James M. Hilton and Miss 


Mazietta v.8 sag © 
By Rev. Dr. arker, Mr. Robert McAdam and Miss 
Lucy A. Hamlet. 
y Rev. Dr Raines, Mr. be gm D. Bell, of Colum- 
bens ie, and Miss Ida F. Cla 
At Rox “y" by Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Charles Bliss, of 
had cy a iss Mercy D. Jo ore 
At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. W itney. mr Oscar Rice and 
a Emma * rances vadctdict my of Bost 
idge, by Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. Edward 
Ww. Blake and Miss Hattie E. Vinton. 
Dorchester, by Bishop Williams, Mr. John H. Ed- 
E..*., of f Philadelphia, and Miss Lydia B. Baker. 


In this city, 








Che Pouscheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag ofour Union.) 

Egg Pudding. 

One quart of milk, nine eggs, nine spooneful of flour, 
@ little salt, put in a bag and boil in boiling water one 
hour and a half. Use a liquid sauce or one made of 
butter, sugar and nutmeg mashed together. 

Apple Custard. 

Take apples, pared, cored, and slightly. stewed, 
sufficient to cover the dish, six eggs, one quart of 
milk; spice to your taste. Bake it one-third of an 
hour. 





New England Pancakes. 

Mix a pint of cream, five spoonsfal of fine flour, 
seven yolks and four whites of eggs, and very 
little salt; fry them very thin in fresh butter, and 
between each strew sugar and cinnamon. 

Lemon Syrup. 

Eight pounds of sugar, three quarts of water, one 
quart of lemon-juice. Mix the sugar and water to- 
gether; as soon as the sugar has dissolved, place jt 
over the fire and boil and skim it, then add the lemon- 
juice. 


Fried Shad. 

Cut your shad in half, wash it and wipe it dry, 
score it and season with cayenne pepper and salt, 
dredge flour over it, and fry it in hot lard. When 
done, put the two halves together, that it may as- 
sume the appearance of a whule fish. 





Cream Pie. 

Place a pint of milk where it will heat. Then beat 
together one cup white sugar, one half'a cup of flour 
with two eggs, and stir it into the milk, when it is 
nearly boiling. Stir rapidly until it is cooked thor- 
oughly—add essence of lemon, and pour upon the 
crust; which should be baked before the cream is put 
in. This will make two pies. If you wish it extra, 
make a frosting of the whites of two eggs and three 
table-spoonsful of sugar—spread this evenly over 
the pies, and set again in the oven and brown 
slightly. 





Tea Cake. 

One pint of flour, into which put two teaspoonsful 
of cream of tartar; one cup of sweet milk, into which 
put one teaspoonful of soda. Two tablespoonsful of 
butter and one cup of sugar mixed well together; 
then break into it two eggs; add milk and flour; 
flavor with grated rind and juice of a lemon. 








DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 

It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR TAREE 
PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, or a 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 

“Having used Dr. Turner’s T10 DovLovuREUx or UnI- 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL p ly,—and in 

ded it to patients suffering with neu- 
ralgia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 
“J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 

12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867."" 

Mr. J. M. Story, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Department under the United States government, thus 
speaks of it: 

“I have known Dr. Turner's Tic Douloureux or Uni- 

















oh Deaths. 


Tu this city. Hon. Charles F. Dana, 37; Mrs. Josephine 

. Day, 25: Mrs. Hannah Timlin, 42; ‘Mr. Charles E. Bab- 
cock, bi; at South Boston, Mrs. Ly dia Sawyer, 87. 
gales. Charlestown, Mrs. Rebecca 8. Rugg, 59; Mr. Morris 

ell 

At a Mr. William Pratt, 74. 

At Cambridgeport, Miss Martha Ww. Hancock, 85. 

At East Cambridge, Mrs. Christiana = W ainwright, ra 
Wik — Mrs. Hannah P. Boss, 53; Mrs. Eliza A 

ilk 

At Jamaica Plain, Mr. Sears Hersey, 89. 

At Waitham, Mrs. Sarah Bryant, 75. 

At Holliston, Mr. John Fisk, 61. 

t Newburyport, Mrs. Lorenda B. Dearborn, 43; Mrs. 

Mary S. Davis, 71. 











of poetical justice. 





t Marlboro’, Mr. Henry Rice, of Boston, 81. 


versal N lgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world.” 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One package - $1.00 - Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages - 5.00 - * @.we:.* 
Twelve packages 9.00 - ° @& © 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and medicines throughout the United States, and by 





TURNER & 0o., Sole Proprietors, 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Mant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 
THe MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisHeR Giri, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sm, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—THE SEcRET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILp Witt, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tne Sra GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-Tovcn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE. ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—Tue Po.ice Sry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE GiP- 
sEY DavuGntTeR, by Lieutenant Murray.—THR RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—ReEppaAtH, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SutP, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROsALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrpnHa’s Hvus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—OnE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan’s Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jic Potrer, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Smr RASHLEIGH’s SEoRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tue Kino 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tne SEcrET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STREL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WuHITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IvaN THe SERF, 
by Austin C, Burdick —MARIon's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LaRK, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tue SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tuz Heart's Secret, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmond, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THEe GoLp 
Fieno, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavL LaRoon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1ranca, 
by A tine J. H. Dug —THE Lost HEIR, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CrnTuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLackLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THEe Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
Oxympia, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LiGHT-KEEPER'S 
PrizE, by Major F. C. Hunter. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusLisnErs, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
tar" For sare AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—Tue GoipeEn EAG ie, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THe WuitE Rover, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAnD, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE's Prizg, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop Wircu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEn HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—THe Youne PIoneeER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—Tue Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—Tue West Pornt Capet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE Mysterious MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11Tz-HErn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 11.—Tue Kine's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—TnE Goxp R by H. E. B tt 

No. 20.—Tue Wire's SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—TnHE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—TuE Novicg, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE Youne Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—Tue Fenrans, by J. W. M’Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—JEssizg HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scrros THE Corsam, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—Bricut CLoup, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—TuEe Fata. CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Baron's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—REp GoLp, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—Viroqua, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mr. Warsurton's GHost, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—An OcEAn Wailr, by Henry 8S. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CaMIL_E, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZvULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.—THE Crrcassian SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—Rep Rupert, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48.—A Dark Secret, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—THE Founpiine, by Perley Parker. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent 7 = mail, post-paid, 
uponreceiptof Ten Centseach. Add * 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, F iclibintik 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO MY SISTER, M. J.C. 


ees 
BY CARRIE C. HALLOCK. 
~~—eeeeeee 


Only us two! and ours has been 

No common love, but deep and true; 
I fold you now my heart within, 

I know I'm all the world to you. 


No other love so true as thine, 
No other one so kind as thee; 
No other heart has shielded mine, 
Or been what thou hast been to me. 


Sweet words of love breathe other lips, 
Dear, loving hands are clasping mine; 
There is no love for me on earth— 
No other love for me like thine. 


Only uB two! O cruel Fate! 

To make our paths lie far apart; 
Yet not impatiently we wait, 

Ye cannot sever heart from heart. 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LITTLE CHARLEY MAY. 




















BY AMETHYST WAYNE, 


9U have so many funny, 
entertaining and happy 
stories, dear little ones 
of the Flag, that I think 
it will not harm you to 
hear a very sad one, 
especially when it may 
help many of the boys 
to resist the temptations 
which their wild spirits 
hold out to them. Dear 
little Charley May’s 
story may perhaps save 
some other venture- 
some boy from his own 
sad fate, and therefore 
I am going to tell it to 
you. : 

Charley was a bright 
little fellow of nearly seven years, with cheeks like a 
peach, and two eyes as blue and sunny as the sum- 
mer skies, with little bronze curls twisting in rings, 
like a grape vine’s tendrils, all over his head. He was 
his mother’s darling, and the pet of all the neighbor- 
hood. 

Now Charley lived in a pretty cottage, in a village 
through which ran a large stream, which, though it 
bore no sails on its dimpled surface, was dignified 
enough to be called a river. And that river was the 
source of a vast deal of amusement, no doubt, to all 
the children in the place; but it was also a great 
anxiety to the tender parents. 

Charley well remembered the grave charges which 
his mother gave him when he was allowed to take 
his first walk alone, to beware of venturing upon the 
river banks; and the command had been still more 
forcibly repeated, as he grew familiar with the streets, 
and was allowed to choose his own play-ground. In 
fact, Charley knew very well that it was a forbidden 
spot, that he could never linger there except in dis- 
obedience to his mother’s wishes. But there was no 
place in the whole town which was so beautiful for 
him, towards which he looked so longingly. He saw 
the other children frolicking on the banks, even 
wading at the shallow edges, anda few daring swim- 
mers diving headlong into its very depths; and some- 
times, I fear, Charley’s little heart swelled rebellious- 
ly, as he believed his dear, loving mother harsh and 
tyrannical. Ah me! these foolish little children, if 
they could only see how much more ready their 
parents are to give them pleasure than to deny them, 
if only that pleasure is not unwise or dangerous! 

But one day Charley’s mother was called away to 
asick friend. She left a great many charges with 
her servant-girl to look after Charley, and spoke very 
earnestly to the little boy himself, that he should 
keep himself from all forbidden play. The little fel- 
low clung to her neck, kissing her again and again, 
for it was a great event fur him to lose her for a whole 
day, and promised faithfully, as no doubt he meant, 
to obey every word of her instructions. 

The house seemed very dull and gloomy without 
his mother’s pleasant face, and he soon strolled away 
into the street. The girl called after him to come 
back in a little while for luncheon, and thought no 
more about it. 

Charley, strolling aimlessly along, overtook Con 
Malone, 2 big stout lad, with a couple of fishing-poles 
over his shoulder. 

“0 Conny, where are you going?” asked Charley, 
his blue eyes as wide open as early morning glories. 

“ Fishing on the river bank. I got a jolly string of 
perch the other day, and Tib Bent caught an eel. 
Don’t you want to come too, Charley? I've got two 
poles.” 

Didn’t he want to? Charley’s face was all one 
glow of eager longing, his heart was thumping joy- 
fully. If he only could go! 

“*Mother’s afraid tou have me go to the river,” 
stammered he. 

“Afraid! ho, ho, what is there to be afraid of? 
Run tell her I'll take care of you. I'll bet you'll 








catch the first fish.” 





“ O dear, if I could go! Mother’s gone away, and I 
can’t ask her,” cried out Charley, almost ready to 
cry, ‘and Katy wont know anything about it.” 

“Come along, then. I’ll take care of you, I tel) 
you. Pooh, whata baby! Can’t you stand on the 
bank without falling in?” . 

*“T know I can as well as you,” answered Charley, 
hotly. “AndIainta baby, only mother would say—” 

“Well, I can’t wait. You’d have a bully time, I 
can tell you, and mebbe there wnt be another 


chance.” And Con walked on, and never turned his 


head to look behind him. 

Charley stood a moment irresolute. Darling, dar- 
ling boy! there was the same conflict in bis heart 
that comes again and again to older peopiu, He 
looked back wistfully at the house. O, if his mother 
were only there, he would plead so earnestly she 
must consent. But she would be very angry if he 
disobeyed her, and he knew he should be very un- 
comfortable himself. He must stay at home. With 
a sob swelling in his throat, he turned his back upon 
the delightful prospect. He must be a good boy, and 
mind mother. Alas, the evil tempter was there. 
Con halted again. 

“Come along, you little goose, or I’ll give the fish- 
pole to another boy. We wont stay but a little while, 
arid I’ll come home with you.” 

“No, we wont stay long, and Con will take care of 
me. That’s different, and I’ll tell mother all about 
it!” exclaimed Charley, seizing upon this excuse to 
gratify his wishes. And scrambling along as fast as 
his feet could carry him, he joined Con, and bore the 
fish-pole proudly on his back. Ah, that fatal fish- 
pole! O, dear, dear little Charley! 

The water was like a bed of rippling diamonds, and 
the sky one wave of sunny blue, smiling down to it, 
when Charley and his companion reached the river 
side. The latter led the way to a cosy spot shaded 
by trees, with slopipg banks all fluttering with plumy 
ferns and nodding flowers, out of view of the village 
street. Charley shouted forth his delight. 

“Didn’t I tell you it would be bully fun!” says 
Con Malone, putting a worm on the hook, and giving 
the light pole into Charley’s hand, and then laughing 
at the dancing eyes and little puckered mouth which 
the water reflected like a mirror. 

“Now just you look out, Charley. You’ll feel a 
tug at the pole in a minute, and the cork will go 
bobbing under; then pull up like blazes.” 

Charley held the pole with both hands, and never 
moved his eyes from the cork, any more than if the 
fate of the country had depended upon his catching 
the first fish. The little flies, like tiny specks of gold 
and Id, danced minuets and polkas, and all sorts 
of fancy jigs around the cork, and Charley frowned 
at them, fir fear they would scare away the fish; but 
presently the cork made a series of odd little bows, 
and each time it was like a tug against his hand; 
and with eyes as round as saucers, and mouth for all 
the world like a cornelian ring, Charley whipped up 
the line. Off dropped a rainbow wriggle, floundering 
back into the water, and Charley’s line was fast en- 
tangled in the bushes. 

He was ready to cry with disappointment; but 
Con laughed at him, disentangled his line, and 
showed him how to raise his pole gently, and yet 
quickly. Con was really very kind and patient with 
him, in‘all but the sinful enticing him to disobey his 
mother’s commands;.and pretty soon Charley was 
quite expert, and had caught three fish—two dear 
little graceful perch, and one awkward pout. 

He danced along the bank in wilddelight. He had 
no thought, now, of his disobedience, or of his dear 
mother’s anxiety. All his mind was taken up in 
enjoying the sport. 

Presently some larger boys came along. They were 
going to fish, also, but further away, near the dam, 
where they declared they had had wonderful luck 
the night before. (on Malone eagerly volunteered 
his company, and rolling up his fish-line, prepared 
to join them. 

“Can I go, too?” asked Charley, in a panic of 
alarm. . 





**No indeed; we can’t be bothered with a little’ 


fellow like you,” answered the leader, decidedly. 

Charley’s lip quivered. 

“ Never mind, Charley; it’s too far for you to walk. 
You can fish here a little longer, and then run home. 
You may have the fish-pole,” says Con. 

Charley concluded to be satisfied, and resumed his 


fishing, and the other boys went off, and were soon | 
out of sight. It was rather lonely to be fishing alone; ! 


but just after the boys had left, a little shoal of fish 
came along, and the water was so clear Charley could 
watch them darting to and fro. All excitement, he 
crept nearer the edge, and dropped his bait in their 
path. He caught one, and the others sailed away on 
their crystal pathway. He was standing on al k 
of wiry grass, looking sharply after the vanishing 
fish, when he saw his cork drop suddenly under out 
of sight, for the end of the line had floated down into 
the grass under the water; and he knew by the sud- 
den weight upon the pole that it was a prize of a 
different character than he had yet obtained. 

‘An eel! O, I do believe it is an eel. 





Wont 


Conny think me smart, if 1 catch an eel!” thought 


Charley, and held on tightly with both hands, though 
the light pole bent beneath the struggles of the un- 
known captive. 

* ~ * * * * - 


Mrs. May returned earlier than she had expected, , Wines of North Carolina are stated at $500,000, The | finished ther family while they war acatin’,” and 


for her friend was not so ill as she had been led to 
believe. She found Katy crying and fretting. 
*Oma’am, I can’t find Charley anywhere. I’ve 
been to all the neighbors, and nobody knows any- 
thing about him. I was jest going to send for you.” 


‘Perhaps he has gone to see his Cousin Jane,”’ 
said Mrs. May, calmly. “It was very wrong in 
Charley to leave the house without asking permis- 
sion. Or he may have gone to ride with some one. 
How long since you saw him, Katy?” 

But when Katy told how many hours had passed 
since Charley left the house, the mother turned pale, 
and said, in a sharp, agonized voice: 

“Then something has happened to him, and I 
must get help to search for him. O, my little 
Charley!” 

The neighbors were roused, and a thorough search 
made. Then some one remembered seeing the boy 
with Con Malone. ‘And as the lad came up the street 
with a string of fish in his hand, he was assailed on 
every side. j 

‘‘ Where is Charléy May, Con Malone? He was 
with you this morning. What has become of him?” 

“ Hasn’t he been home yet?” asked Con. “I .eft 
him fishing on the river bank.” ‘ 

“Fishing by the river!” shrieked poor Mrs. May. 
“Then he is drowned, my darling boy is drowned!” 

The neighbors seized Con with no gentle hand, and 
bade him lead the way to the exact spot. Con, feel- 
ing as if his heart was a lump of lead, with great 
sobs of pain choking his throat, darted forward, and 
was first on the bank. A little straw hat was wedged 
between some alder bushes, a little low. Con 
screamed as wildly as the poor mother, @t tie sight. 
After that, there was stern silence, though nearly 
twenty people were crowded on the k. They 
found him easily. There was little Chari cold and 
stiff, lying under the water, both hands still clutch- 
ing desperately at the pole, on the line of which the 
eel, whose struggles had drawn him in, bom atijl 
floundering. ' 

A wail of grief arose from all as the little curly 
head was laid on the grassy bank, and tlie closed 
eyes, and sweet lips stiffened in death told hope- 
lessness of any attempt to revive him. — lit- 
tle dimpled hands were unclasped from the fatal tish- 
pole, and crossed over the pulseless breast. The 
dear, restless feet that had been tempted into the 
forbidden path were straightened, never, never again 
to gladden the listening ear of mother and friends 
with their light tread. Little Charley May was dead. 

I cannot tell you about his poor mother’s agony 
and grief. I cannot picture the dreary sorrow of that 
lonely home where his hoop, and drum, and ball, and 
top were lying just as he left them, never to know 
Charley’s touch again. But I will show you the les- 
son it wrought for Con Malone. He was not a wicked 
boy, only thoughtless and careless, like so many, 
many of his playfellows. Con went home that night 
after seeing Charley May’s stirless figure carried into 
his mother’s house, and tried to pursue his usual oc- 
cupation, to find pleasure in the security of his own 
home. Butdo what he would that little dripping 
figure stood before him, that cold, white face thrust 
itself between him and everything by which he 
sought to divert his mind. He hid himself, sick at 
heart, and shuddering at every sound. But the tor- 
ment was still greater. And at last,in a terrible 
passion of grief and remorse, he ran swiftly to Mrs. 
May, flung himself at her feet, and confessed all he 
had said and done to entice her boy to the river. It 
was very hard for her to hear, but Con’s agony was 
so real, and his penitence so sincere, she could not 
speak a word of blame. She tried to comfort him, 
and told him that he had helped her in her sorrow by 
his confession, since it showed her that her dear lit- 
tle boy had not gone upon the forbidden ground 
without a strong effort to resist the temptation. 
They were warm friends always afterward, and 
helped each other, not only to bear this heavy trial, 
but to gain better and truer characters through its 
experience. 

Dear little readers, when you are tempted to ven- 
ture into sports forbidden, by your friends, think of 
little Charley May, and profit while it is possible by 
the warning of his untimely fate. 





THE FIRST GOLD MINE. 

The first piece of gold found in the United States is 
said to have been found in Cabarras county, North 
Carolina, in 1799. It seems, from the account fur- 
nished Mr. Wheeler by Colonel Burnbandt that a 
boy named Conrad Reed went with his sister and 





younger brother to a small stream called Meadow 
Creek, on Sunday, and while engaged along the 
banks shooting fish, he saw a yellow substance shin- 
ing in the water, which he picked up and found to be 
metal. His father carried it to Concord, and showed 
it to Wm. Atkinson, the silversmith of the town, who 
was unable to tell what it was. It was taken home 
by Mr. Reed, and being the size of a small shooting- 
iron, it was used as a weight against the door to keep 
it from shutting. 

In 1802 he carried it to market at Fayetteville, where 
a@ jeweller pronounced it to be gold, and melted it, 
producing a bar six or eight inches long. It was sold 
to the jeweller for $350, a ** big price,” as Mr. Reed 
thought. Upon subsequent examination, gold was 





found upon the surface along Meadow Creek, and in 
1803 a piece of gold was found in the stream ‘hat 
| weighed twenty-eight pounds. Several other pieces 
| were found, varying from sixteen pounds to the 
smallest particles. The vein of this mine was dis- 
covered in 1831, The annual prodacts of the gold | 





product of the Cabarras mine in 1840 is estimated at 
| $3500. This exhausts the data before us. 


| 


i +woe 


Very few persons have sense enougi to despise the 








praise of a fool. 


Bumors of the Day. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The following answers to correspondents will be 
found a capital burlesque on those papers which pre- 
tend to answer regular anxious inquiries: 
P. H.C. (Boston.) A bets B that the horse Polly- 
fox can’t build sixty rods of stone fence inside of 


2.27 1-2 with one hand tied behind him, to harness, 
in a gathe @ 1000 points, caroms. In case of a miss 
cue (or Cue, as the case may be), on the first 


bound with only two to go, what is trump? Answer. 
Itdo. , 

H.C.B,” (Oriskany, N. Y.) The celebrated trotter, 
Ethan Ailen, is not the Ethan Allen who captured 
Ticonderoga. That wasn’t his forte. 

SAWHORSE, (Providence, R. I.) Dexter never 
went to'school in his life; he preferred to go to horse- 
races. He has been around considerable, and shown 
& great deal of dexter-ity. 

GILks, (Westmoreland, N. Y.) Your idea of chest- 
nut horses growing from horse chestnuts is prepos- 
terous. Horse pistols come up from Colt’s revolvers, 
don’t they? You had better read some standard 
work on the horse. If you haven’t any horse to read 
it on, then read it on foot. 

ELwoon. ‘“leveland, O ) writes: I have a black- 
and-tan mere with chestnut teeth and a sorrel eye, 
that is blind in the left fore-foot and limps a little in 
her right ear, otherwise her intellect is unimpaired. 
Would a course of instruction in a Commercial Col- 
lege be beneficial to her? Answer: Reckon it would 
—couldn’t say—tuld you all about it before—don’t 
know how old he was—read our book on the subject 
—never did and do now—hath it, don’t it not? 

SUBSORIBER, (New Orleans.) Will you please de- 
cide the fullowing:—Two horses are playing seven- 
up. One horse turns up a jack, goes it alone to 
wagon, and makes a dead heat. The other horse 
orders up the umpire, straddles the blind, rolls off his 
spare, and comes in under one blanket. What is bis 
pedigree?” Answer: Discovered by Christopher Co- 
lumbus in 1492, 

Oat BIN, (St. Louis.) My wife is teasing me to get 
@ little sulky; where is the best place to get one? 
Answer: Right there, in St. Louis. Let your wife 
receive attentions from some other man, and if you 
don’t get a little sulky, you are different from most 
men. : 





AN IMPUDENT ATTORNEY. 


There once resided in the county of L——, in East- 
ern Mississippi, a young lawyer, whom we will desig- 
nate as B—— H——, who was remarkable for nothing 
except his insolence to the court and his diminutive 
size, being just five feet and oneinch. Atarecent 
term of the Circuit Court for said county, Judge 
W— presiding, the court, fur some discourtesy on 
the part of B—— H-——, imposed a fine of ten dollars 
on him, which had been made the judgment of the 
court, but remained unpaid; the judge, proceeding 
with the business of the term, called the next case in 
its order—John C. Patterson vs. Robert Blakeney, E. 
and C. for plaintiff, and “‘ W ” for defence. 

Judge W——. “ You perceive, gentlemen, that I 
was counsel for the defendant before 1 was elected to 
the office of judge, and am therefore incompetent to 
preside in this trial. The cause must be continued 
unléss ize parties can agree to try it before some 
member of the bar, to be selected by themselves.” 
(The statute authorized parties to appoint a special 
judge to try cases where the judge presiding is in- 
terested.) 

After a short consultation, E——, one of the counsel 
for plaintiff, addressed the court: ‘‘ {f your honor 
pleases, the parties have agreed to call B—— H—— 
to the bench, to preside on the trial of this cause.” 

Judge W——. ‘ Very well.” 

He retired from the bench, and B—~ H—— took 
the seat with an air of dignity which could find no 
parallel in the history of jurisprudence. 

B—— H—— (presiding); “ Mr. Sheriff, let us have 
order in court. Mr. Clerk, remit that fine that Judge 

W—— imposed on me this morning !” 

The clerk, believing it to be his duty to obey all 
orders from the bench, promptly entered the order 
setting aside the judgment for the fine, greatly to the 
amusement of the bar and the discowfiture of Judge 
W—. The joke was so good that Judge W—— let 
the order remain undisturbed. 





SOLDIER WIT. 


We bave read many amusing specimens of soldier 
wit, during the late war; but as good as we have seen 
was the reply of a Virginia cavalryman to a North 
Carolina infantryman. It was on the march toward 
Adairsville, in November, '63, a cold, bright morning, 
while the troops were lying along the road waiting 
for obstacles to be removed in front. A fellow came 
jogging down the line on an old flea-bitten frame 
of @ horse, and be passed a chap that greeted him 
with: 

* Tsay, mister, you are mighty like a brother of 
mine the hogs eat up.” 

The cavalryman did not relax a muscle, but gazing 
“tar heel ” straight in the face, replied: 

“Well, my friend, ’tis a monstrous pity they hain’t 


moved on amidst shouts of laughter. 





What is the difference between the mother of many 
children and a barber? The barber shaves with the 
razors, and the mother raises the sharers. 
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